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Serbia’s Place in Human 


3 PAMPHLETS | Mstory. 


By FatHEer N. VELIMIROVIC, Price 3d. Postage 1d. 
ON I OPICS = = The six chapters of this pamphlet make extremely 
interesting reading, having been written by a Serbian 
from a Serbian view-point. The importance of the geo- 
OF C U RR E N j graphical position of Serbia is hardly realised by the 
majority of people, yet it is one of the principal gates 


of the East. 


This pamphlet is intensely human in interest, and 
° should be read by all followers of present day European 


politics. 














The Foreign Policy of 
Sir Edward Grey. 


This is a well written pamphlet consisting of 128 pages 
by Professor Gilbert Murray—price 6d. ; postage 2}d. It 
sets out to give an unbiased survey of the British diplomatic 
handling of the events which preceded the declaration of 
War, and is divided into two parts, the first being 
described as the ‘‘ Twelve Days,’’ which has reference to 
the period of twelve days immediately before the declara- 
tion of War; the second part being entitled ‘‘ The Eight 
Years,’ which deals with numerous events which have 
influenced and dictated British Foreign Policy from 1906 
to 1914. 




















Italy and the Jugo-Slav 


Peoples. The Council for - - 


This pamphlet translated from the Italian, is the ” Study of Inter- 
from the pen of a writer possessing a European t | 4 | t oe 
reputation as an authority on Balkan affairs. The n a i 0 n a e a l 0 n S, 


pamphlet traces the movement for the unity and 


independence of the Southern Slavs from the earliest 10, ADELPHI TERRACE, 
times down to the recent dawn of freedom. There is LONDON Ww Cc 2 
7 . e e 


hardly a person but would be interested in this historic 
sketch, and it would be with difficulty that one would 
lay it down until the last line of the last page had’ been 
read. 
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Appointments Vacant 


RHONDDA URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

ANTED, as soon as possiblee TEACHERS for Higher 

Elementary and Secondary Schools of the Authority, 

with special qualifications in the following subjects: Chemistry, 

Physics, Advanced Mathematics, Needlework, History, Geography, 

Latin and Welsh. 

Applicants must be graduates and possess the Board of Education 

Teacher’s Certificate or a Teaching Diploma. 
SCALE SALARY. 
MEN. WoMEN. 
Min. Inc. Max. Min. Inc. Max. 





Class A.—Teachers specially ap- 
pointed to take sole charge 
of Laboratories... --» 220 124 410 210 1234 360 
Class B. — Teachers other tha 
Domestic and Handicraft 
Teachers... Kos --» 210 124 400 200 124 350 
Previous experience of a like nature, up to a maximum of five 
years, will be taken into account in assessing the initial salary. 
Applications to be made on Forms, which may be had from the 
undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 
which must be returned not later than August 9, 1919. 
T. W. BERRY, 
Director of Education. 
Council Offices, 
Pentre, Rhondda, 
July 14, 1919. 


EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for posts for ASSISTANT 
MASTERS to teach English in Egyptian Government 
Secondary Schools. 

Applicants should possess a degree in Honours of a British 
University or its equivalent, and should have had experience in 
Secondary Schools. A Diploma in Teaching would be a 
recommendation. 

Initial salary L.E.360 a year, on pensionable staff, with 
temporary war bonus of L.E.5 a month. Allowance for journey 
to Egypt. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained 
from S. C. HEBARD, Esq., Egyptian Educational Mission, 
28, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
ECTURER in GEOGRAPHY. Salary {£300 per annum. 
Applications to be addressed to the REGISTRAR, before 
July 31, 1919. 


LINDSEY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ScUNTHORPE HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND PUPIL TEACHERS’ 
CENTRE. 

ANTED, FORM MISTRESS, certificated ; Degree desirable; 
W strong disciplinarian. Special subjects, Geography and 
History. Commencing salary £130 to £220, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, rising (if a graduate) to a maximum of £300 
per annum. 

Apply to H. S. McIntosu, Esq., 14, Wells Street, Scunthorpe. 














UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
DEPARTMENT OF LATIN. 

N APPOINTMENT is about to be made to the OFFICE of 
A LECTURER and ASSISTANT in LATIN for the Session 
which begins on 14th October. 

The duties will be to lecture to the Higher Division of first-year 
students for the Ordinary M.A. Degree, and to act as Additional 
Assistant in connection with the Honours Classes. Opportunities 
will be afforded for research work. The appointment is for a year, 
but the holder will be eligible for re-appointment. Commencing 
salary £300 per annum. Apply, stating qualifications for teaching 
and research, to Proressor O. L. RicHMonp, 25, Cardiff Road, 
Llandaff, South Wales, by 15th August. 

L. J. GRANT, 
July 17, 1919. Secretary. 


MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES, NEWPORT (MON.). 
HE COMMITTEE require the SERVICES of a CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN (Lady or Gentleman). Salary {£300 per 
annum. 

Applicants must state age, and give evidence of organising 
a vility, of general and professional education, with sketch of career 
and experience. 

Copies, only of three recent testimonials, must be enclosed. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

Applications to the undersigned not later than the 3lst August 
next. J. C. BROOK, 

Secretary. 
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Appointments Vacant 


SOUTHWOLD, ST. FELIX SCHOOL. 
CIENCE MISTRESS WANTED for September. Salary op 
usual scale.—Apply the Hzap MistrREss. 


LAUNCESTON, DUNHEVED COLLEGE. 
ANTED (in September)—RESIDENT ASSISTANT MASTER 
W. for Science or Modern Languages.—Apply HEApMAsTER or 
SECRETARY. 














Sales by Auction 


PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 
W New Bond Street, W.1, on Wednesday, July 30, and follow. 
ing day, at one o’clock precisely, 

PRINTED BOOKS and a Few MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the 
Property of the Rev. J. Alfred Sharp, Methodist Publishing House 
City Road, E.C. ; the Property of the late J. Close, Esq., F.RS 
of Nottingham ; the Property of Herbert Thompson, Esq., M rw 
LI .M., Musical Critic of the ‘‘ Yorkshire Post”; and including 
First Editions of Works by English Authors of the Nineteenth 
Century ; Productions of the Kelmscott and other private presses : 
Books with Coloured Plates and Books with Fore-edge Paintings: 
Early Printed Books, and a few Illuminated Manuscripts; Sport 
Travel, and Natural History, Topography and Heraldry, Song 
Books and Books on Music ; Autograph Letters, including a very 
remarkable Letter by Lord Byron, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. 

ILL SELL by AUCTION at their Rooms, 115, Chancery 
W Lane, W.C., on Wednesday, July 30, and following day 
at one o'clock, BOOKS in VARIOUS BRANCHES OF LITERA. 
TURE, comprising standard modern works, first editions, modern 
illustrated books, and also a selection of law books. 

THE FINAL SALE OF THE SEASON 
will include the VALUABLE MODERN LIBRARY OF A GENTLE. 
MAN, comprising the Cambridge Shakespeare, on I arge Paper, 
40 vols., half morocco, best Library Editions of Pepys’ Diary, Pope, 
Fielding, Smollett, Walpole, Burke, and many others. The Original 
BorderEdition of Scott,Editions de Luxe of Lamb, Tennyson, Matthew 
Arnold, Pater, Fitzgerald, Kipling (28 vols.), etc., Sets of Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Meredith, and other modern Novelists, 
The fine Library Edition of Ruskin, Cambridge Modern History, 
The Writings of Macauley Prescott, Carlyle, Thiers, Green Hodgkin, 
Duncker and others, Books on Art, Modern Illustrated Books, etc, 
Catalogues may. be had on application. 


Appointments Wanted. 


ITERARY POSITION WANTED.—Advertiser (gentleman, 
28), desires permanent occupation in literary work, press, 
publishing, secretarial, or publisher’s reader and adviser. Has had 
occasional papers on literary subjects in leading periodicals and 
press and has published a volume of belles lettres. State full 
particulars as to duties, salary, &c.—Address:—Box 699, 
ATHENZEUM. 


XPERIENCED SECRETARY (Gentlewoman) with good 

knowledge of book-keeping seeks POST. Shorthand and 

typewriting speeds 120 and 60 words per minute respectively.— 
Address Box 501, ATHENZUM. 


For Sale 


KELMSCOTT, DOVES, VALE, AND ERAGNY PRESS BOOKS 

A SMALL COLLECTION FOR SALE. All in perfect condition 

and as new. For list and prices apply P. Warp, 2, Digby 
Mansions, Hammersmith Bridge, W. 6. 


























Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
} place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 9%, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Translators Wanted 


“h  dhehiens he Wanted. Danish and Norwegian to English. 
First-class fiction work.—Write Box 437, Sells, Ltd., 168, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Typewriting 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Cambridge Local.—Miss Nancy 
McFaRLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex, 








'YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
etc. 
J. TrmyeExt, 8, Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DES€RIPTION aceurately 
and promptly executed by well educated Staff—Qursn 
VictorRIA TYPING OFFIcE, 52, Queen Vietoria Street, E.€.4. 




















_ Important. 
The Publisher will be glad to hear from readers 


of “The Atheneum” who experience any 
difficulty in obtaining copies. All com- 
munications sent to 10 Adelphi Terrace, 
W.C. 2, will receive immediate attention. 





Subscription Rates 


Inland Foreign 
£1 8s, 2d.perannum £1 10s. per annum 
post free. post free. 


Shorter periods in proportion. 


Subscriptions should be sent to The Publisher, 
“The Atheneum,” 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 
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CAN YOU SMILE AT THE 
DAY’S WORK ? 


T > normal, healthy man can laugh at longer office 





hours of extra brainwork. Conscious of his strength, 

he sustains such burdens easily, making his 
decisions instantly because his brain and body are 
working in perfect accord. His 
vitality is renewed from a reserve 
of stamina, which provides unnoticed 
for such calls upon his strength 
as would cause depression, sleepness- 
ness, and raw nerves to his less 
healthy friends. 
THAT reserve of stamina, the source 
of his vigour and cheery optimism can 
be built up by means of ‘‘ BYNOGEN,” 
which supplies the extra nourishment 
necessary to perfect health. 


‘Bynogen 


Brings Health 
Sold by ail Chemists 
- at 1/9, S/*, 5/* & 9/s. 


Allen & Hanbury’, Ltd., Lombard St, E.6.3. 


Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 


























DEPENDENTS 


A Gift to THE CHURCH ARMY is 


AN 





Will you send to-day 


A Thank-Offering for Peace to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


which has done so much for the MEN AND WOMEN OF H.M. SERVICES AND THEIR 


During the War 


and is now doing,a great work for the men still on Service Abroad, Men on Leave 
in London, Disabled and other Discharged Men, Sailors and Soldiers, Motherless 
Children, etc. 


ACT OF GRATITUDE 


THE MEN WHO HAVE HAZARDED ALL AND GIVEN 
FOR THE PEACE AND SAFETY OF THE WORLD. 


Cheques crossed “‘ Barclay’s, ajc Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


MUCH 
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Art and Letters. 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY. 
Edited by FRANK RUTTER and OSBERT SITWELL. 
9, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
10s. 6p. PER YEAR. 


New SERIES. 


The Summer Number (just published) contains :— 
PO EMS by T. S. ELIOT and the late ISAAC ROSENBERG. 
PROSE a poscuny M. RICHARDSON, EZRA POUND and STEPHEN 
HUDSON. 


CRITICISM by CHARLES GINNER and HERBERT READ. 


DRAWINGS the late HAROLD GILMAN, JOHN NASH, OROVIDA 
I. ROSENBERG and SEVERINI. 


The first number of the new series, containing the story “‘The War Baby,” by 
WYNDHAM LEWIS, is almost out of print, and the few copies remaining will be 
reserved for new subscribers. 

The Spring Number contains a critical article by T. S. ELIOT, an origina) musical 
composition BERNARD VAN DIEREN, and as a SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 
a drawing by HENRI MATISSE, which is sent to subseribers only. 


A specimen number (28. 6d. post free) may be obtained from the Publisher, “ Art 
and Letters,” 9, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 





AT THE BOMB SHOP 


By ROBERT NICHOLS. 


Invocation 8 Peace Celebration 
Hymn for The British Peoples. 


1/+ 2nd Edition in the Press, 


LONDON: HENDERSONS, 66, Charing Cross Road. 














WHITTIERS 
POEMS  ¢« « 


42 of Whittier’s gems are 

published as No. 1 of the 
WESTMINSTER Cassics. They are 
mainly concerned with the search 
after truth. 


The Christian World says: ‘There 
was never atime when Whittier's 
life and message were more 
needed than to-day. The re- 
ligious thinking, the political 
aims and activities and the whole 
conception of life. . would gain 
immensely by a renewed study of 
this simple yet lofty soul, this 
child of the open air andthe inner 
light, who found his good not in 
the world’s honours or rewards, 
but in the doing of his daily 
duty, in the enrichment of his 
spiritual nature.” 


64 pp. Royal 24mo., 6d. Postage, 1d. 

THE ATHENAUM 
LITERATURE DEPT., 
10, ADELPHI TER., W.C.2. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA, Studies in 


History, Literature and Philosophy. 
By THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK. First President 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. Translated by Eprn 
and Cepar Paut. 2 vols. 32s. net. 
“A standard work . . . the most authoritative on its subject existing in 
England.” —ATHEN £UM. 
“This epoch-making book.”—Nrw Europe. 
“ Has an abiding value. . . unique of its kind.” —Osszrver. 


SIX WEEKS IN RUSSIA IN 1919. 





By ARTHUR RANSOME. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Anyone taking up this book will not be able to put it down to the last page 
and then will not cease to be impressed by its artistry. . . Mr. Ransome’s book 


is likely to live both as a literary and historical document.”"—Dar.y News, 


THE VINDICATION OF GREEK 


NATIONAL POLICY 1912-1917. 
By E. VENIZELOS AND OTHERS. 
Introduction by J. GENNADIUS. 





Paper, 2s. net. 

[Now Ready, 
A Report of Speeches delivered in the Greek Chamber, 
August 23rd-26th, 1917. 


DOCUMENTS AND STATEMENTS. 
Relating to Peace Proposals and War 
Aims. Dec. 1916-1918. 

Introduction by G. LOWES DICKINSON. 8s. 64. net. 
The object of this publication is to preserve the record 
of the aims of the belligerent Governments, as set forth by 

them during the war in official notes and in speeches. 
[Now Ready. 





EXERCISES IN LOGIC. 
By A. WOLF, M.A., DiLitt. 8s. net. 


“ Logical method in this author’s treatment walks arm-in-arm with common 
sense.” —Timxs. 


THE NATURE OF BEING. An Essay 


in Ontology. 

By HENRY H. SLESSER. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ The book is a severe piece of metaphysical thinking . . . the value of it 

is that it takes the student out of the vicious circle of the mechanical solution 

of the universe.""—ConTemporary REVIEW. 


OUT AND ABOUT. 
By THOMAS BURKE. 5s. net 


ANY SOLDIER TO HIS SON, A 
Volame of Poems. By GEORGE WILLIS. 
Paper, 1s. 3d. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


“A very uncomfortable book for the old gentlemen; the verses . . . are 
charged with hatred and they burn with love. The book is terribly alive.”— 
Datty HERALD. 


ARISTOPHANES AND THE WAR 
PARTY. By Pror. GILBERT MURRAY. 
Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s, net. 

“ Almost uncanny in its felicity."—Saturpay Review. 








TWO NEW NOVELS. 


The Escape of the Notorious 
SIR WILLIAM HEANS, 





By WILLIAM HAY. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A curiously powerful and enthralling story . . . remarkable for the effece 
tive simplicity of its style, the strength and subtlety of its characterization, 


the force of many episodes . . . and an atmosphere of mystery . . . which 
reminds one of Mr. Conrad’s singular gift. . . This is a book apart; the author 
has surely made his corner in fiction.””—Morninc Post. 


THE TRIAL STONE. 
By JOHN GOWER. 6s. @d. net. 


“A clever novel, thoughtful, satirical, observant.”"—Damy Mal. 

“In the course of this pleasant story John Gower makes some fierce on- 
slaughts. . . The torrent of bitter scorn poured on the regular officers who 
made up the Butterfly Corps Staff . . . betrays personal knowledge.”—Srar. 


Ruskin House, Museum Street, W.C.1. 
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SCIENCE AND 








DOG - DAYS 


HE other day a very good 
friend of ours, at the end 


of an _ after-dinner  con- 
versation, startled us from anamiable 
somnolence by remarking: ‘‘ What 
is there left to read ?”’ The 
conversation had gently ranged from 
Cagliostro to Gibbon, and had left 
us undecided and wavering outside 
a windowful of nouveautés de Pants. 
It was a listless evening—the usual 
feminine vengeance taken by a much 
chidden dilatory spring—and it may 
be that the listlessness had invaded 
our minds also, making the intellec- 
tual appetite petulant and fastidious. 
It was in fact the evening to put 
so disintegrating a question, and 


DOG-DAYS 


POETRY : 


REVIEWS : 


Scientific Warfare 
Anodyne ... 


LITERARY NOTES ... 


Summer Meeting 





CONTENTS 


TIMOTHY WHITEBONNET 
THE CAT, by E. M. Forster 


Unheard, by John Freeman 
Largo: the End of Spring, by Richard Church 647 


The Problem of Keats 
Miss Corelli’s Little Bit 
The British School at Athens 
Philosophy without Paradox oe «+» 652 
Two Books on Italy ... 


MR. D. S. MacCOLL ON RHYTHM ase we =©655 
NOTES FROM IRELAND ... 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
NOTES AND COMMENTS: 


LITERATURE, 
THE ARTS 








chance of its being superlative of 
its kind. After all, the chances are 
heavy that it will be slightly inferior 
to the last. We have (or so we 
excuse ourselves) too much respect 
.. «+ +» 645 for the great author to outstay our 
AND TIMOTHY |, welcome, and too much kindness 
towards the little one to force him 
into such overwhelming company. 
Or it may be that we are simply 

«. 648 ° ° ° 
 g5 tired of being professionals. A 
. 61 Strange desire to read uncritically 
takes hold of us. We do not want 
- to be scoring off the author from 
“454 Page to page, or even to be com- 
pelled to make articulate our 
.. 655 admiration of his skill. We conceive 
- 656 ourselves in some state of splendid 
Oxicd Entensi, — wnocence borne away upon a magic 
ww: ss 646 Carpet intoa world of richly imagined 


647 


the last evening on which to answer SCIENCE: ces of the Stars gsr veality; we long to be amateurs 
° ‘ rightn fe) ‘an bie rhe ae ° 

it. Of course, it never does to Physiology, Psychology and Metaphysics ... 657 again, instead of prying professionals 
admit a hesitation when one is, FINE ARTs: perpetually on the alert to pick up 


so to speak, a bagman of letters. 
Something has to be produced out 


Notes on Art Sales 


Renoir, by Clive Bell ... 
Exhibitions of the Week 


659 : ) , 
’ e6 one technical trick or to give away 


- 66 another. 


: MUSIC : 
of the bag and recommended with Rahat Loukoum, by Edward J. Dent ... 661 These are the moments when the 
i j Recent Musical Publications oan «. 661 j “6 
the appropriate superlative. We rong hese Late acri "962 question “ Are there any books left 
produced it. DRAMA : to read ?”’ has a meaning for some 
; The Bantam V.C. pon a 
But the : iee-agumng had got home. “ Amis and Amiles” at Weybridge .. + 662 of neo! For most people perhaps the 
It sped through exactly that vulner- Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon ... ... 663 question is essentially futile, while 


able spot in our mental armour CORRESPONDENCE: 


which had been revealed a few days 
before, when, beset by the same 
midsummer listlessness, we wandered 
wearily many times up and down 
the Charing Cross Road in search 


in War-Time ... 


A Household 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Our Inaccessible eats 
6 


FOREIGN LITERATURE: 
Whether Rostand had — about him 665 


Review in Brief: Pour 1 marier Colette --» 666 
Letters of Anton Tchehov, IX. ‘ah 667 


for Professor Saintsbury it has a 
63-664 meaning indeed, but a meaning quite 
different and a great deal more 
- 66 alarming. Professor Saintsbury is 
considering whether he shall begin 
‘Le Grand Cyrus ’”’ again; some of us 
are merely wondering whether it is 


668- 672 





of a book to read at lunch-time. — 





All Charing Cross Road and not a 

book to read! It is fantastic and impossible. Your 
true man of letters never falls into the clutches of 
the devil that walketh in the noon-day. Always in 
a corner of the tables of his mind is a neat syllabus 
of classics postponed, a catalogue of the rarer vintages 
to be raised from their nest of cobwebs in the cellar. 
It may be so; and, if it is so, we are not true men of 
letters. 

We prefer, if only for the sake of our self-esteem, 
to believe that the affliction is not unique. The 
moment comes when (to take Balzac as a microcosm 
of literature) it is an equal weariness to read “ Eugénie 
Grandet’’ for the fourth time or “Les Chouans” 
for the first. We have tasted most of the vintages, 
and, being tired of wine, are reluctant to go to the 
trouble of getting up another bottle merely on the 


worth while trying to discover if 
we missed any of the obscurer plumsin “ Tristram 
Shandy.” Moreover, Professor Saintsbury decides for 
his attempt ; we decide against ours. 

Since we have not performed all our literary duties, 
the infernal paraphernalia of the literary conscience 
begins to work. The unread masters rise up, accusing 
monuments, before us. ‘‘Le Génie du Christianisme,” 
a small pyramid of Walter Scott, frown upon us; 
more intimate disloyalties raise their evil heads— 
the book of which we gave so convincing and laudatory 
an account at last night’s dinner-party, the presentation 
copy of our dearest friend’s most recent work, the 
one book by Samuel Butler that has hitherto escaped 
us, books we dare not even name to ourselves, and 
which we have to take from the bookcase either in 
a pretended dream, or with the business like airjof 
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looking up a point that has quite unaccountably 
slipped our memory, and with the sentence ready 
framed for the friend who may interrupt us: ‘“‘ How 
very good ‘Clarissa’ really is! I’d never realized it 
before.” 

In the winter we are amenable to these accusing 
phantoms, tragedy ghosts that point at us with an 
overwhelming finger. But in the dog-days we confront 
them with the adamantine indifference of a Gallio, 
A little more and we should glory in our shame. 
Our books litter the floor; we read a random page 
of one volume after another. If the shreds of a 
conscience remained: to us, we should improve the 
unprofitable hour by composing one of those charming 
little essays on the last sentences of books, or the 
first mention of braces in literature. But for us there 
is no hope of such subaltern salvation. Page after 
page blurs into a pleasantly indistinguishable chaos, 
into which the fitful lightning of another disturbing 
question suddenly breaks. Are we too well educated to 
read for enjoyment? Has the divine gift of listening 
to a story been taken from us? Must we be always 
on the alert, always ringing the coins on the counter, 
always breaking in upon the first sentence of the 
beggar’s plausible tale with a recommendation to the 
Charity Organisation Society ? Or we face this nicer 
problem—summer lightning this and apter for the 
dog-days—What books may we read for frank 
enjoyment’s sake without losing our literary self- 
respect ? Where do we draw the dividing line ? 
Are books that make us laugh as suspect as those 
which make us cry? Why is there no Charlie Chaplin 
of modern literature ? What writer approaches nearest 
to his delectable humanity? A terrible desire takes 
hold of us to watch him again. He is our only true 
companion in the dog-days. But that would be 
rank treachery to literature. We must think of a 
plan for the moment when we are tired of making no 
reply to our own questions. Perhaps we could do 
worse than study Mr. Salteena’s. 


THE OXFORD EXTENSION SUMMER MEETING 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DELEGACY has 
arranged for a series of lectures, conferences and classes on 
“‘ The British Commonwealth: its Historical Evolution, its 
Literary Inspiration and its Problems.” These will be held 
in Oxford during the first fortnight of August. The subject 
will be treated in five main sections: one dealing with the 
historical evolution of the British Empire; a second with 
the main problems, social and economic, by which the several 
parts of the Empire are confronted ; a third with the sources 
of its literary inspiration ; a fourth with its art and music ; 
and a fifth with the spiritual needs and problems of the 
Empire and the means of solving them. 

The inaugural lecture will be delivered, it is hoped, by 
Viscount Milner in the Sheldonian Theatre on Friday, 
August 1, and among others who have consented to take part 
in the meeting are Lord Askwith, Mr. J. R. Clynes, Mr. J. H. 
Whitley, Dr. Addison, the Hon. F. M. B. Fisher, Sir C. G. 
Wade (Agent-General for New South Wales), Lord Sinha, 
Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, Mr. Percy Hurd, 
Sir W. W. McKenzie, the President of Magdalen, Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth, Sir Harry Johnston, Sir Frank Benson, Mr. Hartley 
Withers, Sir Arthur Lawley, Prof. Selwyn Image, Prof. H. P. 
Allen, Mr. Herbert Baker, and Mr. Grant Robertson. Among 
the special preachers and lecturers in the theological section 
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TIMOTHY WHITEBONNET AND 


TIMOTHY THE CAT 


* IAOU!” 
Such was the terrible sound which, half 
way through the fifth century, disturbed 
the slumbers of certain Monophysite monks. Their 
flesh crept. Moved by a common impulse, each stole 
from his cell, and’ saw, in the dimly-lighted corridor, 
a figure even more mysterious than pussy’s—something 
that gibbered and bowed, and said, in hollow and 
sepulchral tones, ‘‘ Consecrate Timothy.’ They stood 
motionless until the figure disappeared, then ran 
this way and that in search of it. There was nothing 
to be seen. They opened the convent doors. Nothing 
to be seen except Alexandria glimmering, still entirely 
marble; nothing except the Pharos, still working and 
sending out from the height of 500 feet a beam visible 
over a radius of 70 miles. The streets were quiet, 
owing to the absence of the Greek garrison in Upper 
Egypt. Having looked at the tedious prospect, the 
monks withdrew, for much had to be done before 
morning: they had to decide whether it was an angel 
or a devil who had said “‘ Miaou.”’ If the former, 
they must do penance for their lack of faith; if the 
latter, they were in danger of hell-fire. While they 
argued over a point that has puzzled the sharpest 
of saints, the attention of some of them began to 
wander, and to dwell on one who was beyond doubt 
a devil—Proterius, whom the Emperor had imposed 
on them as their Patriarch, and who slept in a convent 
near by. They cursed Proterius. They reflected too 
that in the absence of the garrison he no longer slept 
safely—that they were Egyptians and numerous, he 
a Greek and alone. They cursed him again, and the 
apparition reappeared repeating, ‘‘Consecrate Timothy.” 
Timothy was one of their own number and the holiest 
of men. When, after an interval, they ran to his 
cell, they found him upon his knees in prayer. They 
told him of the ghostly message, and he seemed 
dazed, but on collecting himself implored that it 
might never be mentioned again. Asked whether 
it was infernal, he refused to reply. Asked whether 
it was supernal, he replied, ‘‘ You, not I, have said 
so.” All doubts disappeared, and away they ran 
to find some bishops. Melchite or Aryan or Saban 
or Nestorian or Donatist or Manichzan bishops would 
not do: they must be Monophysite. Fortunately 
two had occurred, and on the following day Timothy, 
struggling piously, was carried between Cleopatra's 
Needles into the cathedral and consecrated Patriarch 
of Alexandria and of all the Preaching of St. Mark. 
For he held the correct opinion as to the Nature of 
Christ—the only possible opinion: Christ has a 
single Nature, divine, which has absorbed the human: 
how could it be otherwise? The leading residential 
officials, the municipal authorities, and the business 
community thought the same; so, attacking Proterius, 
who thought the contrary, they murdered him in the 
Baptistery, and hanged him over the city wall. The 
Greek garrison hurried back, but it was too late. Pro- 
terius had gone, nor did the soldiers regret him, for he 
had made more work than most bishops, having passed 
the seven years of his episcopate in a constant state 
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of siege. Timothy, for whom no guards need be set, 
was a great improvement. Diffident and colloquial, 
he won everyone’s heart, and obtained, for some reason 
or other, the surname of the Cat. 

Thus the coup d’ église had succeeded for the moment. 
But it had to reckon with another monk, a 
second Timothy, of whom, as events proved, the 
angel had really been thinking. He was Timothy 
“Whitebonnet, so called from his headgear, and 
his life was more notable than the Cat’s, for he 
lived at Canopus, where the air is so thick. with 
demons that only the most robust of Christians 
can breathe. Canopus stood on a_ promontory 
ten miles east of Alexandria, overlooking the exit 
of the Nile. Foul influences had haunted it from 
the first. Helen, a thousand years ago, had come 
here with Paris on their flight towards Troy, and 
though the local authorities had expelled her for 
vagabondage, the ship that carried her might still 
be seen, upon summer nights, ploughing the waves 
into fire. In her train had followed Herodotus, 
asking idle questions of idle men; Alexander, called 
the Great from his enormous horns; and Serapis, 
a devil worse than any, who, liking the situation, 
had summoned his wife and child and established 
them on a cliff to the north, within sound of the 
sea. Thechild never spoke. The wife wore the moon. 
In their honour the Alexandrians used to come out 
along the canal in barges and punts, crowned with 
flowers, robed in gold, and singing spells of such 
potency that the words remained, though the singers 
were dead, and would slide into Timothy White- 
bonnet’s ear, when the air seemed stillest, and pretend 
to him that they came from God. Often, just as 
a sentence was completed, he would realize its 
origin, and have to expectorate it in the form of a 
toad—a dangerous exercise, but it taught him discern- 
ment, and fitted him to play his part in the world, 
He learned with horror of the riots in the metropolis. 
and of the elevation of the heretical Cat. For he 
knew that Christ has two Natures, one human, the 
other divine: how can it be otherwise ? 

At Constantinople there seems to have been a little 
doubt. Leo, the reigning emperor, was anxious not 
to drive Egypt into revolt, and disposed to let 
Alexandria follow the faith she preferred. But his 
theologians took a higher line, and insisted on his 
sending a new garrison. This was done, the Cat was 
captured, and Whitebonnet dragged from Canopus 
and consecrated in his place. There matters rested 
until the accession of Basiliscus, who sent a new 
garrison to expel Whitebonnet. Once more the Cat 
ruled bloodily until the Emperor Zeno took the 
other view, and sending a : 

However, the curtain may drop now. The 
controversy blazed for two hundred years, and is 
smouldering yet. The Coptsstill believe, with Timothy 
the Cat, in the single Nature of Christ; the double 
Nature, upheld by Timothy Whitebonnet, is still 
maintained by the rest of Christendom and by the 
reader. The Pharos, the Temple of Serapis—these 
have perished, being only stones, and sharing the 
ne of material things. It is ideas that 
ve. 





E. M. Forster. 
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UNHEARD 


On that bright day we stood, looking down upon 

The northern land 

Parcelled in miles and acres green and brown, 

The vast flat spanned 

By one glance of the drooped eye east to west, 

Falling to rest 

With the lark near and loud, 

That falls so slowly down from his broad cloud. .=‘rw* 


“ This green height is no more than a low height— 
A few hundred feet— 

Yet from it common things seem infinite, 

The clouds more fleet ; 

The spotted woods are darker puffs of green 

A brief while seen 

Before they float away, 

Trailing their hedge-smoke in the eye of day. 


“‘ And look,’’ I said, ‘‘ which are stones and which sheep 
There in the hollow : 

Grey wethers which their ancient pasture keep, 

Or those that follow 

Slow as noon shadows over the valley grass, 

Or seem to pass ? ”’ 

So I talked on, but you 

Had climbed unheeding higher ere I knew ; 


So that I talked to no one, and turned then 
And was alone. 

Painful it was that I had talked on when, 
Unheard, you had gone 

While I spoke to the whistling bents, the birds, 
My pondered words— 

How lone and how still 

Suddenly the air was, how lone and chill ! 


O, lonelier and colder when I cried 
Spiritually alone, 
When you had moved for ever from my side, 
When like tall stone 
The silence rose, echoing but my pain, 
Re-echoing again 
With every word renewed 
And when mute thought was bruised in solitude. 
JouHN FREEMAN. 


Hackpen, 1918. 


LARGO: THE END OF SPRING 


First love of bud, farewell ; 

First love of fragile hope and little leaves, 

Lie quiet in your tomb upon the hill 

While tolls the ghostly hyacinthine bell 

To funeral pace of vanished daffodil. 

Love is not dead that grieves, 

Love is not dead that dwells upon the lost 

Virginal beauty and the griefs that loom 

Out of the past for every faded bloom. 

Lie quiet in your tomb. 

Toll on, sad bell of spring, although the rose 

With her bold scarlet mouth 

Comes laughing with the summer of the south ; 

Lie quiet, little hearts, first hearts of love... . 
Quiet .... quiet .. . . do not move, 

Love has passed on . . . . your journey now is done ; 
Time shows that love and life and death are one, 
And hopes foretell their own relentless doom... . 
Now be at peace . . . . lie quiet in yourtomb.... 
First love . . . . farewell ! 


RICHARD CHURCH. 
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REVIEWS 
THE PROBLEM OF KEATS 


Joun Keats: nis LIFE AND POETRY, HIS FRIENDS, CRITICS AND 
AFTER-FAME. By Sidney Colvin. Second edition. (Mac- 
millan. 18s. net.) 


T is a subject for congratulation that a second edition 
] of Sir Sidney Colvin’s life of Keats has been called 
for by the public: first, because it is a good, a very 
good, book, and secondly because all evidence of a general 
curiosity concerning a poet so great and so greatly to 
be loved must be counted for righteousness. The im- 
passioned and intimate sympathy which is felt—as we 
may at least conclude—by a portion of the present genera- 
tion for Keats is a motion of the consciousness which 
stands in a right and natural order. Keats is with us; 
and it argues much for a generous elasticity in Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s mind, which we have neither the right nor the 
custom to expect in an older generation, that he should 
have had more than a sidelong vision of at least one 
aspect of the community between his poet-hero and a 
younger race which has had the destiny to produce far 
more heroes than poets. Commenting upon the inability 
of the late Mr. Courthope to appreciate Keats, Sir Sidney 
Colvin writes : 

He supposed that Keats was indifferent to history or politics. 

But of history he was in fact an assiduous reader, and the secret 
of his indifference to politics, so far as it existed, was that those 
of his own time had to men of his years and way of thinking been 
a disillusion,—that the saving of the world from the grip of one 
great overshadowing tyranny had but ended in re-instating a 
number of ancient and minor tyrannies less interesting but not less 
tyrannical. To that which lies behind and above politics and 
history, to the general destinies, aspirations and tribulations of 
the race, he was, as we have seen, not indifferent but only tragically 
and acutely sensitive. 
We believe that both the positive and the negative of 
that vindication might be exemplified among chosen 
spirits to-day, living or untimely dead; but we desire, 
not to enlist Sir Sidney in a cause, but only to make 
apparent the reason why, in spite of minor dissents and 
inevitable differences of estimation, our sympathy with 
him is enduring. It may be that we have chosen to 
identify ourselves so closely with Keats that we feel to 
Sir Sidney the attachment that is reserved for the staunch 
friend of a friend who is dead; but we do not believe 
that this is so. We are rather attached by the sense of 
a loyalty that exists in and for itself; more intimate 
repercussions may follow, but they can follow only when 
the critical honesty, the determination to let Keats be 
valid as Keats, whatever it might cost (and we can see 
that it sometimes costs Sir Sidney not a little), has im- 
pressed itself upon us. 

It is rather by this than by Sir Sidney’s particular 
contributions to our knowledge of the poet that we judge 
his book. This assured, we accept his patient exposition 
of the theme of “Endymion” with a friendly interest 
that would certainly not be given to one with a lesser 
claim upon us ; and in this spirit we can also find a welcome 
for the minute investigation of the pictorial and plastic 
material of Keats’s imagination. Under auspices less 
benign we might have found the former mistaken and 
the latter irrelevant; but it so happens that when Sir 
Sidney shows us over the garden every goose is a swan. 
Like travellers who at the end of a long day’s journey 
among an inhospitable peasantry are, against their expec- 
tation, received in a kindly farm, and find themselves 
talking glibly to their host of matters which are unim- 
portant and unknown to them—the price of land, and 
the points of a pedigree bull—so we follow with an intense 
and intelligent absorption a subtle argument in “‘ Endy- 
mion’’ in which at no moment we really believe. On 
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the contrary, we are convinced (when we are free from 
our author’s friendly spell) that Keats wrote ‘‘ Endymion” 
at all adventure. The words of the cancelled preface: 
“Before I began I had no inward feel of being able to 
finish ; and as I proceeded my steps were all uncertain,” 
were, we are sure, quite literally true, and if anything 
an under-statement of his lack of argument and plan, 
Not that we believe that Keats was incapable of or averse 
to ‘fundamental brain-work ’’—he had an understandin 
more robust, firmer in its hold of reality, more closely 
cast upon experience, than any one of his great contem- 
poraries, Wordsworth not excepted—but at that phase 
in his evolution he was simply not concerned with under- 
standing. ‘“‘Endymion’”’ is not a record or sublimation 
of experience; it is itself an experience. It was the 
liberation of a verbal inhibition, and the magic word of 
freedom was Beauty. The story of Endymion was to 
Keats then a road to the unknown, in her course along 
which his imagination might “ paw up against the sky.” 

Our refusal to admit that Keats built ‘‘ Endymion” 
upon any structure of argument, however obscure—evel 
Sir Sidney Colvin would acknowledge that the argument 
he discovers is very obscure—is so far from being a dero 
gation from his genius that it is in our opinion necessary 
to a full appreciation of his idiosyncrasy. It is customary 
to regard the Odes as the pinnacle of his achievement 
and to trace a poetical progression to that point and a 
subsequent decline: we are shown the evidence of this 
decline in the revised Induction to “ Hyperion.” As 
far as an abstract poetical perfection is concerned there 
can be no serious objection to the view. But the case 
of Keats is eminently one to be considered in itself as well 
as in the abstract. There is no danger that Keats's 
poetry will not be appreciated ; the danger is that Keats 
may not be understood. And precisely this moment 
‘is opportune for understanding him. As a reviewer in 
THe ATHEN£UM has lately pointed out, the development 
of English poetry since the early nineteenth century 
was largely based on the achievement of two poets of 
genius who never reached maturity. They were made 
gods ; and rightly, had not poets themselves bowed down 
to them. That was ridiculous; there is even something 
pitiful in the spectacle of Rossetti and Morris finding 
the culmination of poetry, the one in ‘“ The Eve of 
St. Agnes,” the other in “La Belle Dame sans Merci.” 
And this undiscriminating submission of a century to the 
influence of hypostatized phases in the development 
of a poet of sanity and genius is perhaps the chief of the 
causes of the half-conscious, and for the most part equally 
undiscriminating, spirit of revolt which is at work in 
modern poetry. 

A sense is abroad that the tradition has somehow bee! 
snapped, that what has been accepted as the traditio! 
unquestioningly for a hundred years is only a cul de sac. 
Somewhere there has been a substitution. In the resultant 
chaos the twittering of bats is taken for poetry, and the 
critically minded have the grim amusement of watching 
verse-writers gain eminence by imitating Coventry 
Patmore! The bolder spirits declare that there never 
was such a thing as a tradition, that it is no use learning, 
because there is nothing to learn. But they are a little 
nervous for all their boldness, and they prefer to hunt 
in packs, of which the only condition of membership 
is that no one should ask what it is. 

At such a juncture, if indéed not at all times, it is of 
no less importance to understand Keats than to appreciate 
his poetry. The culmination of the achievement of 
the Keats to be understood is not the Odes, perfect as 
they are, nor the tales—a heresy even for abstract criticism 
—nor “Hyperion” ; but precisely that revised Induction 
to “ Hyperion” which on the other argument is held 
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to indicate how the poet’s powers had been ravaged by 
disease and the pangs of unsatisfied love. On the technical 
side alone the Induction is of extraordinary interest. Keats’s 
natural and proper revulsion from the Miltonic style, 
the deliberate art of which he had handled almost like 
a master, is evident but incomplete; he is hampered 
by the knowledge that the virus is in his blood. The 
creative effort of the Induction was infinitely greater 
than is immediately apparent. Keats is engaged in a 
war on two fronts: he is struggling against the Miltonic 
manner, and struggling also to deal with an unfamiliar 
content. The whole direction of his poetic purpose had 
shifted since he wrote “ Hyperion.” ‘‘ Hyperion,” though 
far finer as art, had been produced by an impulse sub- 
stantially the same as ‘‘Endymion’’; it was an exercise 
inamanner. Keats desired to prove to himself, and 
perhaps a little at that moment to prove to the world, 
that he was capable of Miltonic discipline and grandeur. 
It was, most strictly, necessary for him to be inwardly 
certain of this. He had drunk, as deeply as any of his 
contemporaries, of the tradition; he needed to know 
that he had assimilated what he had drunk, that he could 
employ a conscious art as naturally as the most deliberate 
artist of the past, and, most of all, that he would begin, 
when he did begin, at the point where his forerunners 
left off, and not at a point behind them. These necessities 
were not present in this form to Keats’s mind when he 


‘ began “ Hyperion’’; most probably he began merely 


with the idea of holding his own with Milton, and with a 
delight in an apt and congenial theme. Keats was not 
a poet of definite and deliberate plans, which indeed call 
for a certain tenuity of soul; his decisions were taken 
not by the intellect, but by the being. 

He dropped ‘‘ Hyperion” because it was inadequate 
to the whole of him. He was weary of its deliberate 
art because it interposed a veil between him and that 
which he needed to express; it was an imposition upon 
himself. 

I have given up “ Hyperion ’’—there were too many Miltonic 
inversions in it—Miltonic verse cannot be written but in an artful, 
or rather artist’s, humour. I wish to give myself up to other 
sensations. English ought to be kept up. It may be interesting 
to you to pick out some lines from ‘‘Hyperion’’ and put a mark + 
to the false beauty proceeding from art, and one || to the true 
voice of feeling ... (Letter to J. H. Reynolds, Sept. 22, 1819). 


That outwardly negative reaction is packed with positive 
implications. “ English ought to be kept up” meant, on 
Keats’s lips, a very great deal. But there is other and 
more definite authority for the positive direction in which 
he was turning. To his brother George he wrote, at 
the same time: 

I have but lately stood on my guard against Milton. Life to 
him would be death to me. Miltonic verse cannot be written, 


but is the verse of art. I wish to devote myself to another verse 
alone. 


More definite still is the letter of November 17, 1819, to 
his friend and publisher, John Taylor : 


I have come to a determination not to publish anything I have 
now ready written ; but for all that to publish a poem before long 
and that I hope to make a fine one. As the marvellous is the most 
enticing and the surest guarantee of harmonious numbers I have 
been endeavouring to persuade myself to untether fancy and 
to let her manage for herself. I and myself cannot agree about 
this at all. Wonders are no wonders to me. I am more at home 
amongst Men and Women. I would rather read Chaucer than 
Ariosto. The little dramatic skill I may as yet have however 
badly it might show in a Drama would I think be sufficient for a 
Poem. I wish to diffuse the colouring of St. Agnes Eve throughout 
a poem in which Character and Sentiment would be the figures 
tosuch drapery. Two or three such poems, if God should spare me, 
written in the course of the next six years would be a famous 
gtadus ad Parnassum altissimum. I mean they would nerve 
me up to the writing of a few fine plays—my greatest ambition— 
when I do feel ambitious . . . 


No letter could be saner, nor more indicative of calm 
resolve. Yet the precise determination is that nothing 
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that went to make the 1820 volume should be published, 
neither Odes, nor Tales, nor “‘ Hyperion.” This is the 
mood which Sir Sidney Colvin, commenting upon a passage 
in the revised Induction, calls one of “‘ fierce injustice to 
his own achievements and their value.” But a poet, 
if he is a real one, judges his own achievements not by 
those of his contemporaries, but by the standard of his 
own. intention. 

The evidence that Keats’s mind had passed beyond 
the stage at which it could be satisfied by the poems 
of the 1820 volume is overwhelming. His letters to 
George of April, 1819, show that he was naturally evolving 
towards an attitude, a philosophy, more profound and 
comprehensive than could be expressed adequately in 
such records of momentary aspiration and emotion as 
the Odes; though the keen and sudden poignancy that 
had invaded them belongs to the new Keats. They 
mark the transition to the new poetry which he vaguely 
discerned. The problem was to find the method. The 
letters we have quoted to show his reaction from the 
Miltonic influence display the more narrowly “ artistic ”’ 
aspect of the same evolution. A technique more responsive 
to the felt reality of experience must be found; ‘“ English 
ought to be kept up”; the apparatus of Romantic story 
must be abandoned—‘‘ Wonders are no wonders to me ”’ ; 
yet the Romantic colour must be kept to restore to a 
realistic psychology the vividness and richly various 
quality that are lost by analysis. We do not believe that 
we have in any respect forced the interpretation of the 
letters; the terminology of that age needs to be trans- 
lated to be understood. “Men and Women 
Characters and Sentiments ”’ are called, for better or worse, 
“ psychology ’’ nowadays. And our translation has this 
merit, that some of our ultra-moderns will listen to the 
word “ psychology,” where they would be bat-blind to 
“Characters”’ and stone-deaf to ‘ Sentiments.” 

Modern poetry is still faced with the same problem ; 
but very few of its adepts have reached so far as to be 
able to formulate it even with the precision of Keats’s 
scattered allusions. Keats himself was struck down 
at the moment when he was striving (against disease 
and against a devouring, hopeless love-passion) to face 
it squarely. The revised Induction reveals him in the 
effort to shape the traditional (and perhaps still necessary) 
apparatus of myth to an instrument of his attitude. The 
meaning of the Induction is not difficult to discover ; 
but current criticism has the habit of regarding it dubiously. 
Therefore we may be forgiven for attempting, with the 
brevity imposed upon us, to make its elements clear. 
The first eighteen lines, which Sir Sidney Colvin on abstract 
grounds regrets, are, we think, vital. All men, says 
the new Keats, have their visions of reality; the poet 
alone can express his, and the poet may prove to be merely 
a fanatic. The proportion and perspective thus estab- 
lished, he describes his effort to fight against an invading 
death and to gain the altar in his mighty dream palace. 
As his foot touches the step life returns, and the prophetic 
voice of the veiled goddess tells him that he has been 
saved by his power “to die and live again before Thy 
fated hour.” 

“* None can usurp this height,’’ return’d that shade, 


‘* But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and willnotletthemrest”’ . . 


Then follows a return to the thought of the opening lines. 
It is amplified, made more terrible and exact. The 
lovers of humanity are greater than the poets. 


They come not here, they have no thought to come ; 
And thou art here, for thou art less than they... 


And not only the lover of mankind, but man the animal, 
is pre-eminent above the poet. His joy is joy; and his 
pain, pain. “Only the dreamer venoms all his days.” 
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Yet the poet’s reward is instant, for he enters upon the 
vision of the veiled Goddess—memory, Moneta, Mnemosyne, 
the eternal reality itself made visible. 
Then saw I a wan face 

Not pined by human sorrows, but bright-blanch’d 

By an immortal sickness which kills not ; 

It works a constant change, which happy death 

Can put no end to; deathwards progressing 

To no death was that visage ; it had past 

The lily and the snow; and beyond these 

I must not think now, though I saw that face. 

But for her eyes I should have fled away ; 

They held me back with a benignant light 

Soft, mitigated by divinest lids 

Half-closed, and visionless entire they seemed 

Of all external things; they saw me not, 

But in blank splendour beam’d like the mild moon 

Who comforts those she sees not, who knows not 

What eyes are upward cast... 
This vision of Moneta is the culminating point of Keats’s 
evolution. It stands at the summit not of his 
poetry, but of his achievement regarded as obedient to 
its own inward law. Moneta was to him the discovered 
spirit of reality; her vision was the vision of necessity 
itself. In her, joy and pain, life and death, compassion 
and indifierence, vision and blindness are one; she is 
the eternal abode of contraries, the Idea, if you will, 
not hypostatised but immanent. Before this reality 
the poet is impotent as his fellows; he is above them 
by his knowledge of it, but below them by the weakness 
which that knowledge brings. He, too, is the prey of 
contraries, the mirror of his deity, struck to the heart 
by his victory, enduring the intolerable pain of triumph. 

Here, not unfittingly, in his struggle with a conception 
too big to express, came the end of Keats the poet. None 
have passed beyond him; few have been so far. Of the 
poetry that might have been constructed on the basis 
of an apprehension so profound we can form only a con- 
jecture, each after his own image: we do not know the 
method of the “other verse” of which Keats had a 
glimpse ; we only know the quality with which it would 
have been saturated, the calm and various light of united 
contraries. 

We fear that Sir Sidney Colvin will not agree with our 
view. The angles of observation are different. The 
angle at which we have placed ourselves is not wholly 
advantageous—from it Sir Sidney’s book could not have 
been written—but it has this advantage, that from it 
we can read his book with a heightened interest. As 
we look out from it, some things are increased and some 
diminished with the change of perspective ; and among 
those which are increased is our gratitude to Sir Sidney. 
In the clear mirror of his sympathy and sanity nothing 
is obscured. We are shown the Keats who wrote the 
perfect poems that will last with the English language, 
and in the few places where Sir Sidney falls short of the 
spirit of complete acceptance, we discern behind the words 
of rebuke and regret only the idealization of a love which 
we are proud to share. J. M. M. 


MISS CORELLIS LITTLE BIT 


My “Littte Bit.” By Marie Corelli. (Collins, 6s, net.) 


T is to be hoped that the example set by Miss Corelli 
in the present volume will not be too widely followed. 
Suppose we all started republishing our patriotic 

newspaper articles . . . but the thought is too horrible. 
Happily, Miss Corelli's journalistic Bit is so little that 
it can be fitted comfortably into three hundred and a 
few odd pages. In this matter she has displayed a degree 
of temperance which we could wish had been more common 
among our literary men and women. 

Posterity will certainly be agog to know what Miss 
Corelli did in the Great War; “‘ My Little Bit ” will give 
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them an admirable picture of some at least of her war-time 
activities. But in collecting her articles into a book 
Miss Corelli has thought as much of the present as of the 
future. It is not only those to come who will want to 
know; the present generation of novel-readers requires 
to be reassured about Miss Corelli’s: Bit. For—who 
knows ?—their faith may have been a little shaken by 
that distressing Hoarding affair, when Miss Corelli got 
into hot water for being in possession of what seemed an 
unconscionable amount of sugar. Miss Corelli’s spirited 
account of the business is the best thing in the book 
a little oasis in the midst of an otherwise almost unrelieved 
desert of patriotic journalism. ‘‘ The absurd notion,” 
Miss Corelli exclaims, ‘‘ that I, whose work throughout 
the war had been to help, not to hinder all patriotic aims, 
could possibly sink to the ‘ hoarding’ level ! ” 


The true story of the whole affair was this. Miss 
Corelli had a thousand pounds of fruit from her Stratford 
garden in 1917, and as Mr. Prothero had told her she 
ought to make jam, she telephoned to her old friend Sir 
Thomas Lipton for a supply of sugar. ‘‘ The familiar 
‘Glasgie’ accent came harmoniously along the wire— 
‘Ye'll never want for sugar so long as Tom Lipton’s on 
the ’phone.’’’ So the sugar was sent off, and the jam was 
in process of making, when a policeman arrived, full of 
insolence and the most horrible accusations. The news 
that Miss Corelli had been summoned for hoarding spread 
consternation. Sir Thomas Lipton was “‘ much distressed 
and could not sleep for thinking about it.” Sir Arthur 
Yapp, Director of Food Economy, to whom, as head of 
the Y.M.C.A., Miss Corelli had just sent a hundred pounds— 
Sir Arthur Yapp wrote that he was ‘‘so sorry she was 
having this worry,” and promised to get in touch with 
the Chairman of the Sugar Commission. ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
with all this amiable ‘ Yapp-ing ’ he did not ‘ get in touch’ 
with the Chairman of the Sugar Control ’’ ; instead of that, 
he went and addressed a crowd on Tower Hill and “‘ assured 
them that Marie Corelli’s sugar had been taken from her.” 
Serpent-like, he failed to mention that ‘‘ the victim had 
given far more than the sugar’s worth to the Y.M.C.A,, 
of which he posed as the pious and conscientious Head.” 
On the 2nd of January, 1918, the monstrous injustice 
was consummated; Miss Corelli was brought before the 
Bench of Stratford and condemned. 

Miss Corelli paid the penalty of greatness by being 
defamed in every low sheet in the kingdom. However, 
she gets a little of her own back now; we have seen how 
faithfully she deals with Sir Arthur Yapp, and if it were 
not that the exigences of space forbid it, we should like 
to quote her remarks about the Actirg Clerk, the Magis- 
trates, and the deputy Mayor of Stratford. Nothing 
so refreshingly Aristophanic has appeared for a long time 
in this decorous home of the libel law. Compared with 
this piece of apologetic all the other essays in the volume 
are insipid. Miss Corelli’s passing thoughts on potatoes, 
Huns, modern life, flappers, religion and war, the sculpture 
of Mr. Epstein, and the like, do not really interest us much. 
Only in “‘ The Flowing Tide,” an essay on Pelmanism, 
do we catch that old Aristophanic note again. Pelman, 
it seems, was originally spelt ‘‘ Poehlmann,’’ a fact which 
more than accounts for Miss Corelli’s refusal to write an 
article (fee fifty guineas) in praise of the System. She 
does not spare poor Poehlmann, and her righteous in- 
dignation is fanned by a certain personal feeling; for 
Poehlmann has the impertinence to call his free booklet 
“the world’s most widely read book,” though it is only 
in its forty-fourth edition. Most widely read book 
indeed! ‘‘ With all diffidence,” says Miss Corelli, ‘‘ allow 
me to hint that this is incorrect, as I myself am the author 
of one or two books in their fifty-first editions.” After 
which there is really no more to be said, 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
ATHENS 


Tue ANNUAL OF THE BritisH ScuHoot at ATHENS, No. XXII. 
Szssions 1916-17, 1917-18. (Macmillan.) 


HE School at Athens has good claims to Britis! 
support even in these days, when a Government 
notoriously lavish in most sorts of expenditure 

has decided that, “‘in the present state of the imperial 
finances,’” no money can be found for the endowment of 
a British School of Archeology in Egypt. During the 
war its doors remained open, except for the unfortunate 
time, after December 1 and 2, 1916,. when the Director 
lived, together with H.B.M. Legation, on board ship in 
Salamis Strait. He took the opportunity to explore the 
eastern end of Salamis, and to report to the authorities 
on some wall-paintings at Koulouri which were threatened 
by the restorer. He has also rearranged the antiquities 
in the Hostel Museum, and has made some further study 
of prehistoric pottery, of which a paper by himself and 
Mr. Blegen, on “The Pre-Mycenean Pottery of the 
Mainland,” published in the present volume, is a 
first-fruit. 


In the absence of reports on excavation, this volume 
is made up of miscellaneous papers on a variety of subjects, 
ranging from M. Rostovtsef’s interesting essay on ‘“‘ Pontus, 
Bithynia and the Bosporus ” to Mr. Woodhouse’s disserta- 
tion on the battle of Mantinea, and Mr. Buckler’s re-editing 
of legal documents from Mylasa. Of more general interest 
is Mr. E. N. Gardiner’s sane and convincing article on 
“The Alleged Kingship of the Olympic Victor,’ the main 
point of which, as the title indicates, is to prove that 
the Olympic Victor, in spite of certain modern theorists, 
was honoured in his day and generation not as a vegeta- 
tion king decayed, or as an incarnation of a god who had 
lost divinity, but as what he was, Olympic Victor. In 
scholarship, as in philosophy, the beginning of wisdom 
is to realize, with Bishop Butler and with Mr. G. E. Moore, 
that everything is what it is, and not another thing: 
though sometimes, of course, a thing is not what at first 
sight it seems to be. The Mosque of the Arabs, for 
example, and other buildings in Galata, are generally 
said to have been built during the siege of Constantinople 
by the Arabs under Maslama, about the end of the seventh 
century. But in reality, as Mr. Hasluck shows, this 
building was once a Christian, Catholic church, only 
“ discovered’ to be an ancient mosque by the Turks 
in the late sixteenth century, when dervishes and saints 
and politicians combined to terrify the Turkish people 
with prophecies of a disaster which should come with 
the millennium of the Hegira, and when the universal fear 
of a Christian victory led, as fear will, to persecution. In 
his investigation of this curious episode Mr. Hasluck takes 
the opportunity to give us interesting details as to the 
process by which a djinn becomes a saint, together with 
some information (and some speculation) on the meaning 
of the famous prophecy of the Red Apple, the symbol 
of world-dominion, which was to pass into the hands of 
the Unbeliever and bring him victory. 


Nor must we omit to mention Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard’s 
essay on the ‘‘ Modes in Byzantine Music,” and the contribu- 
tions made by Dr. Leaf and Dr. van Buren on the sources 
and the text of Strabo. But for us the chief interest of 
this volume is in the hitherto unpublished letter written 
by Lord Byron to his friend Hodgson, from Athens, in 
January, 1811. This charming document, with its 
references to captured mail-bags and to Ottoman oaths 
(“of great service with a stumbling horse or a stupid 
servant’’), forms a link between the British School’s war- 
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time reports and the Athens of a hundred years ago. 
Its reference to Strabo, which we quote, may serve as 
a happy omen for Dr. Leaf’s investigations : 


I am living in the Capuchin Convent, Hymettus before me, 
the Acropolis behind, the temple of Jove to my right, the Stadium 
in front, the town to the left, eh, Sir, there’s a situation, there’s 
your picturesque! nothing like that, Sir, in Lunnun, no not even 
the Mansion House . . . I wish to be sure I had a few books, 
one’s own works for instance, any damned nonsense on a long 
evening. I had a straggling number of the E. Review given me 
by a compassionate Capt. of a frigate lately, it contains the reply 
to the Oxonian pamphlet, on the Strabonic controversy, the 
reviewer seems to be in a perilous passion and heaves out a deal 
of Slack-jaw as the Sailors call it. 


This plea for books has a modern counterpart in the 
following extract from the Managing Committee’s report 
for 1916-17, which will, we hope, meet with a good 
response : 


It has been suggested that a small collection of standard English 
authors, especially poets, might with advantage beformed . . . [there 
are plenty of novels, but] the standard British authors are quite 
unrepresented. Cheap but good editions of Shakespeare, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Milton, Keats, Shelley, Swinburne, Tennyson, 
Byron’s Poems and Letters, Scott, Thackeray, Meredith, Kipling, 
Thomas Hardy, etc., would be a very welcome addition to the 
resources of the School. 


Appropriately enough, Lord Byron’s letter is followed 
in this volume by an account from Mr. Wace of two less 
famous but equally devoted friends of Greek liberty: 
Frank Hastings, who was present at Trafalgar as a mid- 
shipman, and who died in 1828 of wounds received in 
fighting for the Greeks against the Turks, and his friend 
George Finlay, who worked with him when he commanded 
the ‘‘ Karteria,’’ and who survived him, to settle down in 
Greece and to become a Liberal Deputy, a landowner 
and farmer, but, above all, to write the history of ‘‘ Greece 
under Foreign Domination.’’ Both these men, the practical 
sailor and the scholarly idealist, suffered many disappoint- 
ments, and were thwarted by the stupidity of the people 
they desired to serve. Both are recognized to-day as 
generous, not unsuccessful benefactors of their own country 
and of Greece. In 1825 Hastings writes to a friend : 


I consider that, whatever may be my feelings with respect to 
any conduct towards me either from Greeks or others, I ought 
not to permit those feelings to enter in any way into the grand 
question of Grecian independence . . . Nothing on their 
(and they have confirmed my assertion) can make me wish for 
anything but their success. 


Five years later Finlay said: 


Greece bled, starved, fought, conquered and despaired; for 
what, Ye Gods? To be trampled on by John Capo d’Istria and 
ruled by a German Prince! 


King Otho struck Finlay’s name off an Honours List, 
because, said his Majesty, “he is a violent liberal and 
active constitutionalist, and therefore dangerous.” And 
if Otho was no great friend to champions of Greek freedom, 
Greece herself, even after she had won her constitution, 
did not satisfy the lover who cared so much for her that 
“he allowed himself the privilege of criticizing.” Yet, 
in spite of disappointments, he did not at last regret his 
choice of work. In 1865 he wrote: 


It is a consolation to feel that my object is and has been tospeak 
the truth for the purpose of aiding the right. I have spent a long 
life labouring to assist in establishing the national independence 
of Greece, and to enable the Greek to adopt a system of free institu- 
tions, because I think that national freedom, personal liberty and 
private virtue must be united in order to make life a blessing of 
the highest order on earth . . My labours have yielded no harvest; 
but surely the seed I have been sowing is good, and the work has 
been done honestly and perseveringly to advance a good cause. 
My faith has ever been strong in Milton’s maxim “ Justice is the 
only true Sovereign and supreme Majesty upon 


J. T. SHEPPARD. 
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PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT 
PARADOX 


Essays tn ComMOoN-SENSE PuitosopHy. By C. E. M. Joad. 
(Headley. 8s. 6d. net.) 


ESCARTES asserts that common sense is the best 
distributed of all qualities, for no man has so 
little but what he thinks he has enough. This 

remark applies especially to philosophers, who have been, 
for the most part, men singularly devoid of common sense, 
though almost all invoke the “ plain man” as being on 
their side as against their rivals. In this, strange as it 
may appear, they are all more or less justified. Each 
philosophical system starts, as a rule, with some doctrine 
to which common sense can easily be got to consent ; the 
paradoxes come later, through the pursuit of consistency. 
A different system of philosophy will be sensible where the 
first is paradoxical, and vice versa. Common sense, 
meanwhile, remains serenely indifferent to the claims of 
logic, and avoids strangeness by combining incompatibles. 

Is it possible to arrive at truth without at any point 
departing widely from common sense? This is what 
Mr. Joad has attempted, and on the whole he has been 
remarkably successful. It is probably impossible to be 
much more successful in such an enterprise. But the 
presupposition that common sense is to be respected is 
one that demands examination, unless the philosopher is 
content to be a mere sycophant of ignorance. 

Common sense consists in the main of opinions which 
seem to rationalize ordinary habits of action and feeling. 
These habits are for the most part older than thought, 
being handed down from a pre-human ancestry with only 
such modifications as have been necessary for survival. 
The opinions based upon them have at least in their favour 
that they have hitherto sufficed for the continuance of the 
race. But this does not take us very far. The opinions 
and habits which would, if they existed, prove most 
favourable for survival may never have arisen. It is 
obvious that science helps a race to survive, yet its origin 
is very recent. For aught we know, other equally 
advantageous modifications may arise in the future. And 
it is by no means obvious that a true opinion is always 
more useful than a false one; probably it is useful to be 
more optimistic than is compatible with truth. Moreover, 
the labour of arriving at truth is considerable, and less 
profitable biologically than the same effort expended in 
business ; while truth, when attained, is often so complex 
as to interfere with rapidity of action. We cannot, 
therefore, derive much certainty of the truth of common 
sense from the fact that it has enabled the race to persist. 
And it would be difficult to find any other argument in 
favour of the view that the thoughtless prejudices of 
unreflecting people are likely to embody the best wisdom 
of which the human mind is capable. 

Nevertheless, it may well be doubted whether philosophies 
have gained in truth by their departures from common 
sense. There are, broadly speaking, two different ways of 
arriving at opinions which appear paradoxical to the plain 
man: the way of philosophy and the way of science. 
It is not altogether easy to state the difference between 
these two ways, but it is worth while to make the attempt, 
since philosophy has remained sterile while science has 
proved increasingly and unbelievably fertile. We may 
illustrate the difference by what philosophy and science 
respectively have to say about matter. The two are almost 
- equally paradoxical, but in quite different ways. Philosophy 
maintains, as a rule, that matter is mere appearance of a 
reality which is spiritual ; how this happens in detail we 
are not told, but that it must happen is maintained on the 
ground of some abstract argument from the possibility of 
knowledge or the contradictory nature of mere externality. 
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Science, equally, maintains that matter is mere appearance, 
not of spirit, but of electricity: it consists, we are told, 
of electrons, small units of positive and negative electricity 
in rapid motion, attracting and repelling each other, 
with empty spaces between; indeed, so minute are the 
electrons that in what we take to be a solid body there is 
about as large a preponderance of empty space as, according 
to astronomy, there seems to be in the solar system. This 
view is, at first sight, quite as odd as the philosopher’s 
view. When we sit in a chair it supports us, instead of 
letting us fall to the ground. This seems surprising if 
most of it is empty space, and the rest only electricity— 
almost as surprising as it would be if the chair were a 
mere idea in minds or a misapprehended colony of 
immaterial souls. In the matter of paradox there is little 
to choose between philosophy and science. 

Wherein, then, lies the difference ? One difference will 
occur to any scientific reader in considering the last 
chapter of Mr. Joad’s book, on ‘‘ Thought and Tempera- 
ment.” Mr. Joad, we should judge, is a man of literary 
education, with a natural but undeveloped inclination 
towards a scientific habit of mind. He points out quite 
convincingly that a man’s philosophical opinions, however 
they may seem to himself to rest upon argument, are really 
an embodiment of his temperament, and he inclines to 
generalize this view so as to make it apply to all opinions. 
But in science it does not apply. In science results are 
arrived at which extort agreement from all who study the 
evidence. There are controversies in science, but they are 
not perennial, like those of philosophy: sooner or later, 
evidence is discovered which gives the victory to one side 
or the other. Science, in fact, has developed a technique 
for eliminating the influence of emotion. Outside science, 
scientific men are as emotional and irrational as the rest 
of mankind ; but in their professional capacity, where they 
apply their technique, they either suspend judgment or 
advance such arguments as are capable of appealing to all 
who have the necessary knowledge. The essence of their 
method consists in a certain combination of argument and 
observation (including experiment), so conducted that both 
can be verified by other men of science. Argument and 
observation, as ordinarily conducted, are both very 
subjective: whoever has not been specially trained will 
both see and demonstrate whatever he wishes to believe. 
But the methods of scientific observation are specially 
designed to eliminate subjective bias; and an argument 
which is constantly controlled by the test of scientific 
observation cannot wander very far in the direction of our 
prejudices. 

There is another important difference between science 
and philosophy. In philosophy the results at which we 
aim have emotional interest: every philosopher is an 
optimist or a pessimist, according as he is governed by 
love of comfort or by spite. But in science the results 
are not expected to have any relation, either positive or 
negative, to our hopes. They are gratifying to intellectual 
curiosity, and they have varying relations to the self- 
esteem of different investigators. This latter bias may, 
and often does, mislead an individual, but it is corrected by 
the opposite bias of other individuals, and the final decision 
comes usually from younger men whose reputations are 
not concerned in the controversy. The view adopted in 
the end is recommended by its capacity for explaining 
facts, not by its relation to our hopes. The point is again 
illustrated by the philosophical and scientific views of 
matter: the theory that matter is really spiritual is agree- 
able to some and disagreeable to others, whereas the theory 
that it is electrictty has no such emotional quality. 

The conclusion, as regards the influence of temperament 
on thought, seems to be that there are some questions 
(not so many as we could wish) which are capable of being 
answered by science, and that on these questions we can 
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attain to knowledge which is independent of temperament ; 
put that all men are determined to have opinions on matters 
incapable of rational decision, and that such opinions do 
result from temperament. Philosophical opinions belong 
almost wholly to the second class; they result, with few 
exceptions, from unwillingness to suspend judgment where 
evidence is lacking. 

A similar conclusion applies to the difference between 
scientific and philosophical paradox. Scientific paradox 
results from correcting inconsistencies in common sense by 

eater care in reasoning and observation ; common sense 
itself, when it can be induced to take the necessary trouble, 
will assent to the corrections which science demands. 
Philosophy, on the contrary, results from reasoning which 
is incapable of verification ; it lacks the detailed applica- 
bility of science, and it is inspired, almost always, by some 
desire other than intellectual curiosity. For this reason, 
where it departs from common sense it seldom departs in 
the direction of truth; and if a philosophy cannot be 
scientific, it does well to aim at being in accordance with 
common sense. 

We have left ourselves but little space for the detail of 
Mr. Joad’s book. It is readable, interesting, and quite 
remarkably intelligible. There is an avoidance of technical 
jargon, and an admirable lucidity. Mr. Joad is a realist 
and a pluralist, and acknowledges an especial affinity to 
Dr. Dawes Hicks. He believes that we see tables and 
chairs pretty much as they really are. On monism, the 
nature of truth, and the theory of the State he criticizes 
the views of Absolute Idealism, which is still, on the whole, 
the official academic philosophy in Great Britain ; few of 
his criticisms are wholly new, but they are stated in language 
more generally intelligible than is customary in such 
discussions. On the good and the beautiful, somewhat 
surprisingly, he adopts a Platonic attitude, arguing in 
favour of Platonic forms which give objectivity to both. 
The book is weakest where it touches on matters requiring 
a scientific training or a semi-mathematical technique ; it 
is, as it professes to be, a book of common-sense philosophy, 
and it refuses to depart from common sense either towards 
science or towards metaphysics. This, however, is in 
many ways an advantage to the general reader. It is 
a book which can be read with much profit by all who are 
interested in philosophy without being professional 
philosophers. B.R. 


TWO BOOKS ON ITALY 


WANDERINGS IN ITALY. By Gabriel Faure. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


net.) 
Byways IN SOUTHERN Tuscany. By Katharine Hooker. (Fisher 
Unwin. 18s. net.) 


wearisome ? ”’ quotes M. Faure from the Abbé 

Coyer’s own interesting travels there as early as 
1763. And indeed we are thankful for the opportunity of 
touring through a region which possesses such an over- 
whelming wealth of guide-books of all kinds as North Italy 
in the company of one who is not our countryman. How- 
ever little he may have to tell us that does not belong to 
the common stock-in-trade of travel literature, he is sure 
to bring his own friends with him, and in the case of 
M. Faure we are not likely to have to complain of our 
fellow-pilgrims. Stendhal is his most constant companion. 
How could it well be otherwise? But he confesses to an 
amiable weakness for the older travellers, finding it ‘‘ most 
curious to note how artistic sensations may be Poles 
asunder within an interval of three centuries.” And 
we are continually coming across the President de Brosses 
and even Montaigne, to mention no others. Then of 


6c pyre journey to Italy! What could be more 
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course there is Byron, who somehow seems so much more 
at his ease in French or Italian company after all these 
years. Last, but not least, there is M. Faure himself, 
with the passionate love for Italy, and above all for the 
Italian lakes, which has made him take an autumn holiday 
in their neighbourhood for many years past. Can he not 
remember how, in the company of Maurice Barres, of whom 
also we see a good deal in these pages, he rallied Taine 
for having devoted more pages to Como Cathedral than to 
the lake? ‘‘ The lakes of Savoy, of Bavaria and of Switzer- 
land are too cold, too sublime, or too austere; they lack 
the nobility, the perfect proportion, and also the languor 
we find in combination here.” And when we reach Lake 
Iseo, which he is inclined to rank above all the others, 
it is a pleasant surprise to be welcomed by George Sand, 
instead of being hurried off to make our bow to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu in her turban at Lovere. 

From the lakes M. Faure traverses the Via Aimilia from 
end to end, from Piacenza to Rimini, visits Perugia and 
Assisi, and then spends the rest of his time in the Veneto. 
In the towns the art and architecture are, of course, his 
main interest, and the many pages devoted to them are 
well worth reading. At Vicenza, for. instance, he revels 
in Palladio with Goethe at his elbow, pointing out that on 
September 21, 1786, the path that leads to the Rotonda 
was probably Goethe’s road to Damascus in that it first 
awakened him to the true meaning of classical architecture. 


But the beauties of art and nature by no means exhaust 
M. Faure’s interest in Italy. He is obviously well 
acquainted with her literature at all periods. Quotations 
from Carducci appear in every chapter, though we could 
count on one hand all the passages from him to be found 
in recent English travel books. And M. Faure is equally 
at home on the comparatively uncharted sea of D’Annun- 
zio’s poems. He has most to tell us of the Veneto, where 
he also goes furthest from -the beaten track. He even 
explored the canalized Brenta from its mouth at Fusina 
to Stra, following its wanderings among the ruined villas 
of the Venetian patricians. He lingers with Byron at 
La Mira, and goes over the long story of the beautiful 
Pisani villa at Stra, the most magnificent of them all, 
which was bought for Eugéne de Beauharnais by Napoleon, 
and has so much that is modern in its history, ending with 
the well-known scene in “‘ I] Fuoco.” He completed his 
trip through the Dolomites by a walk from Cortina to 
Pieve di Cadore, which showed him how much the back- 
grounds of Titian owe to the mountains among which he 
was born. And during the war he visited many of the 
redeemed cities, including Aquileia, from whose unique 
museum the Austrians carried off many of the smaller 
treasures. 

Miss Hooker is content with the smaller field of Southern 
Tuscany, but she works it on a highly intensive system, 
starting out on her car from a convenient centre to explore 
in detail the many fortified towns, villages and castles to 
the south of Sienna. 

Miss Hooker gives us the stories and legends of 
each, but we confess that we find the records of the 
fierce feuds that raged between these little towns and 
the bloody battles fought round them rather confusing and 
monotonous reading. The women often fought as bravely 
as the men, and doubtless this determined resistance to 
the encroachments of Sienna or of Cosimo dei Medici 
is a manifestation of the intense vitality and energy and 
individuality that made the Italian Renaissance what it 
was. The mild career of the last Tuscan brigand comes 
as a positive relief. Miss Hooker’s very thoroughness 
results in a certain absence of proportion, since she sets 
forth the history of an insignificant castle as carefullyjas 
that of a town like Chiusi. 

L. C.-M. 
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SCIENTIFIC WARFARE 


Tue BATTLE OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. By Commander H. Spencer- 
Cooper. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 

UR experience of the present war has perhaps made 
us unduly cynical about war in general. It is 
probable that, before the invention of modern 

long-range artillery, there were aspects of war which 
were truly thrilling as spectacles. The old-fashioned 
cavalry charge on land, and “ boarding’’ at sea, were 
probably exhilarating affairs to the spectator. They cer- 
tainly make very good reading, although the connoisseur 
may prefer the great single-handed fights of literature. 
It is, however, the cavalry charge which is chiefly 
responsible for the romantic glamour that attaches to 
war in the popular imagination; and one of the most 
distressing phenomena of the present war, artistically 
speaking, has been the unintelligent efforts of the war 
correspondent to present his matter in the old form. 
Space that should have been devoted to the technique 
of trench formation and big-gun shooting was taken up 
in the attempt to describe modern infantry advances in 
terms of the old cavalry charge. The centre of interest has 
shifted ; it is the puzzle-interest, not the spectacle-interest, 
which is now dominant. 

In this respect the present book is a great advance on 
other popular war-books. There is still an attempt to 
over-emphasize the spectacular interest, but in the main 
the author sticks to those aspects of modern sea-warfare 
which are most worthy of our attention. The probable 
policy underlying Admiral von Spee’s operations in the 
Pacific is carefully and clearly explained, and we are 
brought to the action off Coronel in a logical manner. 
In this action the German squadron was superior in speed 
and in equipment, for although the Good Hope had two 
- 92-inch guns, the guns of the-rest of the British squadron 
were 6-inch or less, whereas both the Scharnhorst and 
the Gneisenan carried eight 8-2-inch guns. Also, the 
Germans were better shots; indeed, the Scharnhorst had 
won the gold medal for shooting. The German 4:1-inch 
guns proved to be a surprise. They were extremely 
efficient, their range being nearly equal to that of the 
British 6-inch guns. Von Spee manceuvred so as to obtain 
the full advantage given him by his superior armament. 
He maintained such a range that, while he could use 
his heavy guns, most of the British guns were out- 
ranged. The result of such a contest was, of course, 
inevitably the destruction of the British squadron, while 
the Germans incurred practically no casualties. 

It is not quite clear why Von Spee loitered about for 
* some weeks after this action. When he eventually ap- 
proached the Falkland Islands, probably with the intention 
of destroying the wireless station, the Inflexible and the 
Invincible had joined the British squadron and were engaged 
in coaling. The Germans recognized the two great ships 
by their tripod tops, and immediately turned to flee. They 
were closely pursued, and, except in detail, the action 
was a repetition of that off Coronel, with the forces reversed. 
Opposing Von Spee’s sixteen 8:2-inch guns were sixteen 
12-inch guns. Admiral Sturdee, acting on the same 
principle as Von Spee, took full advantage of his superior 
range and sank the two German ships, his own vessels 
having practically no casualties. The smaller British 
ships pursued the smaller German ships, and accounted 
for all of them except the Dresden, which managed to 
escape. So far as the human element is concerned, one’s 
sympathies in each case are with the vanquished. A 
sea-battle between unequal forces is too much like butchery 
of the weaker to arouse the thrill of victory. Each side 
faced its inevitable destruction with equal bravery. As 
to chivalry, the British officers agreed that the sea was too 
rough at the Coronel action for small boats to be lowered. 


JuLy 25, 1919 
ANODYNE 


CRABTREE House. By HowelEvans. (Grant Richards. 7s. net.) 


, 


HAT is a “ sweetly pretty’ novel? Standing in 
the library waiting for the book which never is in, 
we are constantly hearing this term of recommenda- 

tion used by a certain type of young lady. ‘‘ Oh, do read 
‘Room for Two.’ Of course ‘ The Fireplace ’ is interesting 
and. awfully thrilling and exciting, but it is not sweetly 
pretty.” And the sweetly pretty book wins the day. 

We imagine it is a novel which sets out to prove that the 
only form of government is government by the heart alone, 
and for the heart alone. There is a dreadful black monster, 
a kind of wild bull, looking over the fence at the innocent 
undefended pic-nic and plotting and planning how he may 
come in and upset and trample all—it is the mind. Beware 
of it. Have nothing to do with it. Shun it as you would 
your mortal enemy. The innocent, the simple, the loyal, 
the trusty, the faithful, the uncomplaining—all, all are 
children of the heart. Have they ever plotted and planned, 
ever lain tossing through the dark hours—and thinking ; 
ever smiled strangely and disappeared ; ever slunk down 
narrow streets muttering something and _ frowning? 
Never! These are the habits of villains, of schemers, 
adventurers and clever men—these are the signs by which 
ye may know the children of the mind. If the mind 
triumphs—where is your happy ending? And as we 
understand the sweetly pretty novel it is part of its 
“ appeal” that you are never out of sight of the happy 
ending from the very first page. Your faith is tried, 
but not unduly tried; the boat may rock a little anda 
dash or two of spray come over, but you are never out of 
harbour—never so much as turned towards the open sea. 

Poor little human beings! From the success of the 
sweetly pretty novel one may learn how difficult it is for 
them to keep their faith intact in the triumph of good over 
evil. What consolation to turn from the every-day world 
with its obscure processes and its happy endings so 
remarkably well hidden to another existence where every 
other moment they may have the comfort of crying: 
““There now! I knew that was going to happen! ”’ 

What the outside reader does feel inclined to question 
is whether the simple people need be so incredibly simple 
and the innocent characters innocent to imbecility. 

The heroine of ‘‘ Crabtree House,’ for instance, at the age 
of nineteen when about to tell her father that her young 
man wishes to marry her, goes to these lengths : 

. and Dad—’”’ Rosie came up and fingered her father’s 
collar, and put his tie straight and whispered a little shyly : “‘ he— 
he—he’s been asking me when—when it’s to be. You know what 
I mean, Dad, don’t you? And I said, well, that—he—I—he—we 
must ask you, Dad. Don’t you see? ”’ 

That is hard enough to bear. But when Rose delivers 
herself later of : 

‘But there, I won’t speak any more of that, Daddy... 
I know it only makes you sad, and Daddie—may I—may I, to-night, 
like I used to when I was a little girl, and you used to call me 
Goldilocks, may I say my prayers on your knees ? ”’ 

Amos could cnly smooth that silken hair once more; he could 
not trust himself to answer; and Rosie knelt at her father’s knees 
and with eyes shut and hands folded prayed in silence. . . 
we seem to hear the “ Broken Melody” as we read and 
the waves beating against the Eastbourne Pier. Let us be 
grateful to Mr. Howel Evans that we are not with Rosie 
and her husband in the early months of their wedded life 
when Rosie is caught hemming an infinitesimal garment . . 

But apart from this embarrassing exaggeration of the 
characters’ heavenly qualities ‘‘ Crabtree Housé’’ is as 
nice an example of the sweetly pretty novel as you might 
wish to find. Heart and mind are nicely balanced against 
each other, and though you would not doubt the issue of 
the fight, you cannot be absolutely certain how the victory 
will be obtained, and so—you read on. K. M. 
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MR. D. S. MAcCOLL ON RHYTHM 


It was, we think, unfortunate that Mr. D. S. MacColl 
attempted to cover so much ground in his lecture on 
“ Rhythm,” given under the auspices of the British Academy 
on July 16. The subject is complicated and controversial— 
a double difficulty in. the way of pansynoptic treatment, 
compressed to a degree that the reader may judge from the 
fact that in the space of a single hour the lecturer dealt with 
rhvthm in music, in poetry, in nature, and in the plastic 
arts. Even his virtues were an additional obstacle to his 
hearers, for Mr. MacColl did his audience the honour of 
taking them to the extreme verge of his own speculations, 
and he administered a coup de grace to those who attempted 
to follow him with the closeness which the subject exacts by 
concluding with an excursion into the nature of art and beauty 
of the most challenging kind. 

Mr. MacColl’s main contention is by now fairly familiar ; 
he holds that poetry has a firm basis of musical rhythm. 
For ourselves, we are hardly tempted to agree or to disagree 
with the contention in itself; we suspend judgment, or, if 
need be, confess to ignorance. But in the form in which it 
was put forward by Mr. MacColl in his lecture we found it 
decidedly dubious. In his opinion the musical rhythm of 
poetry is to be found at its purest in the balanced antithetical 
couplets of Pope; whereas there is a degradation of (or at 
least an interference with) pure rhythm in such lines as— 

Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste. . . 


Toa thesis thus supported one can only reply that if the musical 
rhythm of poetry is in fact an element such that the less there 
is of it the better (and the more musical) the poetry, it is 
hardly worth while wasting time over it. We feel that we 
must be doing Mr. MacColl an injustice in representing his 
theory in the way we have done. As we have said, the lecture 
was difficult to follow; but we are confident that we have 
made no mistake about the examples he chose, nor about his 
assertion that in comparison with Pope’s couplets the opening 
lines of ‘“‘ Paradise Lost ’’ showed the invasion of “‘a prose 
element.” 

It may, however, be that it was Mr. MacColl who did an 
injustice to his own argument by his choice of examples 
and his comments upon them. We are, at least, prepared 
to admit that the beat is a major element in Miltonic blank 
verse, and that the enjambement is a means of imposing 
a more subtle and elaborate rhythmical scheme upon the 
primitive basis of separate and complete pentameter lines. 
But precisely at this point, where disinterested investigation 
would open up most alluring vistas, the lecturer’s discussion 
of poetic rhythm stopped short—we presume, in order that 
he might have time to deal with other aspects of his illimitable 
subject, in treating which he was unable to do more than 
indicate where the trouble (and the fun) begins. 

We think that Mr. MacColl would find a more promising 
approach to the vexed subject of rhythm in poetry if he 
considered the practice and the theory of our modern poetical 
metrists. It struck us as a curious omission that, in the long 
list of pioneers in the metrical theory of poetry which included 
Coventry Patmore, no allusion should have been made to the 
present Poet Laureate, nor to the book of Father Hopkins 
which Dr. Bridges has lately edited, which contains a most 
interesting prefatory note on kinds of poetical rhythm. It 
may be that Mr. MacColl thinks the poets wrong-headed or 
stupid about the theory of their art; it may be that they 
are: but, rightly or wrongly, they have advanced a good deal 
beyond the furthest point touched by Mr. MacColl in his 
discussion of the subject, so that even if he had dealt with them 
only to destroy them we should not have had the sense of 
being left hungry after a twelve-course dinner. The publica- 
tion of the lecture in pamphlet form will, however, give us 
the opportunity of dealing more comprehensively, and 
perhaps more fairly, with Mr, MacColl’s theories. 


On the occasion of the tercentenary of the foundation of 
“ Alleyn College of God’s Gift’ an exhibition of relics of, 
or relating to, Edward Alleyn, the actor and founder of Dulwich 
College, has been opened at the Dulwich Picture Gallery. 
The exhibits include the famous MS. diaries of Henslowe 
and Alleyn, with other MSS., views and plans, and portraits 
of public men of the period. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


THouGu the problem of book-prices is serious, it has not 
yet been seriously faced. After all, the publisher may 
be inclined to doubt whether there is a problem at all. 
Probably as many books are being sold to-day as ever, 
and certainly the birth-rate among publishing houses is 
considerably in excess of the mortality. On the face of it 
the very existence of a problem of book-prices seems open 
to question. 

But books cannot be considered in bulk alone. It is true 
that they are and must be regarded as merchandise; they 
have also to be considered in themselves. - From the one 
point of view there may be no problem, if where a million 
pounds’ worth of books was sold in 1913, a million and a 
quarter pounds’ worth is sold in 1919. From the other 
point of view an apparent prosperity may conceal a disaster. 
Not that we believe that the disaster has arrived; but we 
have a suspicion that if the bulk of books published has 
been maintained, the quality has deteriorated. 


It is in the main an economic question and one closely 
allied to that discussed in the leading article of THE 
ATHENZUM of July 11. The class which has been hardest 
hit by the war is the class with small fixed salaries, the minor 
civil servant or municipal official, the school-teacher, the 
minister of religion, the clerk—precisely the class which bought 
the cheap editions of books of high literary quality, a class 
which desired to possess books of permanent worth. This 
class, we imagine, supplies a relatively small proportion of 
the buyers of best-selling novels ; it supports such admirable 
series as ‘‘ The Everyman Library’’ and ‘‘ The World’s 
Classics ’’; perhaps rarely it comes into contact with quite 
modern books of quality, except in so far as they penetrate 
into the public library, of which, rather than _ the 
circulating library, it forms the clientéle. 


It is of the utmost importance to the nation that this class, 
by which the lump is intellectually leavened, and which has 
been impoverished largely because it is disinterested, should 
still be in a position to acquire books of the quality it desires. 
True, it is not a source of large and immediate revenug to 
either publisher or- author; but it is not the less valuable 
for that. Yet, if we may judge by the publishers’ lists of 
this year, there is a considerable danger of its being wholly 
neglected. As we showed in the case of Keats, even 
the booksellers seem to have lost the habit of considering 
it. Somehow its claims must be kept to the fore. We 
publish a letter this week from a correspondent in which the 
problem is clearly stated, and a positive suggestion 
made which is extremely attractive. 


In the place of the periodical Poetry and Drama, publication 
of which was suspended at the end of 1914, the Poetry Bookshop 
proposes to publish The Monthly Chapbook, which will appear 
between the 10th and 20th of each month, beginning at the 
end of July. Each issue of The Monthly Chapbook will be 
complete in itself, and will, for example, contain in one 
month an anthology of new poetry; in another, a new poetic 
drama; and in another a critical chronicle of the poetry of 
the year. The price will be one shilling. 


TWELVE of the large Paris publishers have decided that 
from July 1, 1919, the price of volumes marked at 3 fr. 50 or 
less shall be doubled. This decision has not yet the authority 
of the French Publishers’ Association (‘‘Syndicat des 
Editeurs’’), and therefore does not yet apply to all books ; 
but since the question is now being considered by a special 
commission of the Syndicat, there is little doubt that the 
increase of 100 per cent. will shortly become general. The 
increase in the case of volumes at a marked price of more 
than 3 fr. 50 is 60 per cent. The doubling of the price of the 
standard 3 fr. 50 volume is, to say the least, startling. Since 
February 1, 1918, the standard volume has been sold at 
4 fr. 55 (‘‘ majoration de 30 per cent.’’). The sudden leap 
to 7 francs can hardly fail to have a serious effect on the huge 
export trade in French books, to say nothing of the difficulties 
for those commencing author. 

Mr. MILForp has in preparation, in the ‘“‘ Oxford Russian 
Plain Texts,” ‘‘ Boris Godunév,” by Pushkin, edited with 
notes, vocabulary, and introduction by Dr. L. Segal, Lecturer 
in Russian in Birmingham University. 
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NOTES FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, July 16, 1919. 

An old Irish art has been revived at the Metropolitan 
School of Art in Dublin. Mr. George Atkinson, the recently 
appointed Head Master, has completed a mezzotint of a 
portrait of the late Lord Justice Fitzgibbon painted by Miss 
S.C. Harrison. The portrait is a suitable subject for mezzotint. 
Lace and gold embroidery offer fine effects of light against 
the official robes and sombre background. The completion 
of this piece of work is an interesting artistic event; it is 
the first important mezzotint plate produced in Ireland 
since the eighteenth century. At that time Ireland was 
famous for its mezzotints. James MacArdell, Richard 
Purcell, James Watson, Thomas Frye and John Dixon were 
celebrated for their engravings of pictures by Rubens, Van 
Dyck and Lely, and by their contemporaries Reynolds, 
Hudson and Ramsay. MacArdell engraved no fewer than 
thirty-eight of Reynolds’s portraits, to the delight of that 
great painter. 

Some twenty-five years ago the famous collection of Mr. 
John Chaloner Smith, of Dublin, author of the well-known 
and beautifully illustrated book on this subject, was dispersed. 
Many of his mezzotints passed into the hands of the National 
Gallery of Ireland, where some of the finest specimens of 
James MacArdell’s work can still be seen. Dublin is to be 
congratulated on the talent of Mr. Atkinson, a pupil of Sir 
Frank Short, the greatest of modern mezzotinters, whose 
work has been exhibited at the Royal Hibernian Academy. 

At the end of June ‘ The Cherry Orchard’ of Anton 
Tchehov was produced by the Irish Theatre at Hardwicke 
Street. The company deserves thanks for introducing 
the plays of this famous Russian dramatist to Dublin. With 
undaunted courage they have put on at least three: ‘‘ Uncle 
Vanya,” ‘‘ The Swan Song,”’ and now “‘ The Cherry Orchard.” 
It is questionable whether a play is helped or hindered by 
an inadequate production. ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard ’’ depends 
largely on characterization, and requires very skilled and 
sympathetic acting. The Irish Theatre Company is largely 
composed of amateurs; possibly they do not realize their 
own ambition in attempting work of such a delicate character. 
The performance at Hardwicke Street was distinctly de- 
pressing. The company was far from word-perfect, the 
pace was extremely slow, the parts were not well cast, and 
the setting was dismal. 

The Craftworkers’ Exhibition is open just now for a week. 
The idea of this community is the bringing together of a 
number of artists and workers in various branches of handi- 
craft in the belief that much may be done by putting the 
artist in touch with the needs of the craftworker and business 
man. In the fine old Georgian house in Harcourt Street 
there are studios for sculpture, stained glass, decorative 
painting, fine bookprinting and binding, etc. The articles 
exhibited this week include a fine stained-glass window by 
Mr. MacBride, whose work can be seen in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, and St. John’s, Belfast; and a number 
of very beautiful etchings by Mr. Lilly, of Belfast, whose 
name is new to us. This young artist’s work is remarkable, 
and compares favourably with the best which has been 
exhibited in Dublin for many years. Ireland has become 
a centre for good stained glass. For many years Miss 
Purser’s studio has been well known. It is now under the 
direction of Mr. A. Ernest Child, a pupil of Mr. Whall, whose 
beautiful glass in the Lady Chapel of Gloucester Cathedral 
is famous. Mr. Harry Clarke of Dublin has also done 
excellent work in this line. His figures show great strength 
and originality, and he has a fine and daring sense of colour. 
In our next letter we hope to speak further of this branch 
of art, which seems to grow and flourish with us. 


Messrs. LoncMans & Co. hope to publish Vol. I. of the 
“* Official Naval History of the War,’ by Sir Julian Corbett, 
in the autumn. Five maps and eight diagrams will be 
included in the volume, which will contain about 450 pages, 
and, in addition, there will be a separate case containing 
18 larger maps. The price of the book, together with the 
case of maps, will be 17s. 6d. net. This volume will end 
with the Battle of the Falklands. It is hoped that Vol. II. 
will be ready for publication in the spring of 1920, and that 
the work will be completed in four or possibly five volumes, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Messrs. SoTHEBY hold a miscellaneous sale of books ang 
manuscripts on Monday and Tuesday of next week. Theilluminateg 
MSS. are chiefly Hore, the best of them being a fine volume written 
for the Vicomte de Bourges, c. 1470, late, but good in decoration, 
There are some rare incunabula, including a Jerome before 1469, a 
Boccaccio, and a Lyndewood ;j a Coverdale Bible, a set of early 
editions from the first of ‘‘ The Compleat Angler,’’ a second and 
fourth folio Shakespeare, a first state of the first edition of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,”’ three differing states of the first edition of Hobbes’s 
“ Leviathan ’’; two early Blakes, “‘ America ’’ and the ‘‘ Daughters 
of Albion,” with others; Audubon’s “Birds of America,” a 
valuable collection of seventeenth-century plays, a lot of 4000 
book-plates, and a number of beoks and maps of American and 
Canadian interest. 

The chief points of Monday’s sale will be, however, the first two 
editions of Burns—the Kilmarnock and Edinburgh issues; the 
two original manuscripts by Sir Walter Scott of ‘‘ Quentin Durward” 
and “ The Betrothed,” together with some bound volumes of 
proofs; the extraordinarily long set of the works of Richard 
Braithwaite, and the Shakespeare portrait claimed as by Richard 
Burbage and reproduced by Hazlitt. 

Tuesday’s sale is mainly of autographs, and its chief literary 
interest is the Bronte collection coming from a schoolfellow of 
Charlotte’s at Brussels. There is a letter of Tennyson protesting 
to Dowden against attributing to him the view that the British 
Constitution was applicable to India. 


The sale of the eighth portion of the Huth Library (T to V) 
brought the total up to £263,900, easily a record for a library sale 
in this country. The almost complete set of the works of Taylor, 
the Water Poet, fetched high and curiously level prices: ‘ The 
Sculler,” 1612, £112 (cost 18 guineas); ‘‘The Nipping or Snipping 
of Abuses,” 1614, £113; ‘‘ An Arrant Thiefe,” 1635, £112; ‘‘Taylor’s 
Feast,” 1638, £115 (cost £42), all bought by Messrs. Quaritch. 

Other prices were: Vellum MS. of the revised version of the 
Wickliffite translation of N.T., c. 1420, £340 (Quaritch, cost £159) ; 
Coverdale’s N.T. in Latin and English, 1538, £230 (Quaritch, cost 
£52); Tyndall’s N.T., 1549, £260 (G. D. Smith, cost £50); 2nd 
edition of Coverdale's N.T., 1538, £176 ‘Quaritch); Ist ed. of 
N.T. in French, Lyons c. 1474, £300 (Quaritch, cost £60 in 1861); 
f as. Luther’s translation, 1522, £270; Ist. ed. in Spanish, 1543, 

160. 

Two copies of Pfintzing’s ‘‘ Tewrdannckh,”’ 1517, paper, £210, 
vellum, £580 (Quaritch) ; Gabriel Thomas, ‘‘ Historical Account ” 
of Pennsylvania, £144 (Quaritch); Caxton’s Virgil, ‘‘ Eneydos,” 
1490, £380 (G. D. Smith, cost £136 10s. in 1862); 3rd ed. Caxton’s 
de Voragine ‘‘Golden Legend,’’ 1493, six leaves facsimile, {£340 
(Maggs); Wynkyn de Worde’s ‘“‘Golden Legend,” 1527, £300 
(G. D. Smith, cost £31 10s., 1854); 3rd Roman ed. Virgil ‘‘ Opera, 
cum aliis opusculis,” 1473, £400 (cost £45, 1873); Virgil, Parma, 
1479, £200 (£52 10s., 1861), all bought by Messrs. Quaritch. 

Editions of Amerigo Vespucci’s ‘‘ Mondus Novus”’: 8-leaf ed., 
c. 1502-8, £405 (H. Stevens, cost £31 10s.); 4-leaf ed., c. 1504, 
£580 (G. D. Smith, cost £26 5s.) ; 4-leaf ed., 1504, first dated, £370 
(Harper); Ist German ed., 6 leaves, c. 1505, {665 (H. Stevens) ; 
German translation of Vespucci’s 4 voyages, 1509, 48 leaves, 
£560 (G. D. Smith); volume with a portion of Vespucci’s voyages 
and other early navigators, Vicentia, 1507, £400 (Quaritch) ; Ist 
French ed., c. 1510, £470 (Quaritch, cost £55, 1867). 

The work of the private presses continues to advance steadily 
in price. A complete set of the Kelmscott books on vellum (except 
the Chaucer and “‘ The Earthly Paradise ’’) brought £1,200 (Maggs) 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s on July 8. The Chaucer on vellum presented 
to Burne-Jones by Morris a week before his death was sold to 
the same firm for £915. The Kelmscott Shelley, presentation copy, 
brought £62 (Sherratt). The Doves Milton on vellum, bound 
by Cobden-Sanderson, sold for £205 (Bain). 

These all came from the Fairfax Murray collection. Other 
prices for books from the same collection were: Blake, ‘‘ Songs 
of Innocence ”’ and “‘ Songs of Experience,’’ 1789-94, £600 (Sabin) ; 
Herrick, ‘‘ Hesperides,’ Ist ed., 1648, 4228 (Bain); Keats, 
‘‘ Endymion,” Ist ed., 1818, £57 (Pickering); Milton, ‘‘ Poems,” 
Ist ed., 1648, £150 (Quaritch), and ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ Ist ed. with 
first title-page, 1667, {250 (Pickering); and the complete MS. of 
‘*The Earthly Paradise’”’ in 7 vols, £330 (Maggs). 

Further items from the same collection were sold on July 18. 
A perfect copy of the Block Book of the Apocalyptic Vision of 
St. John, supposed to have been printed at Nuremberg or Bamberg, 
c. 1460, showed a remarkable decline from the £2,120 paid for it 
at the Pembroke sale in June, 1914. It was sold for £950. Other 
prices were: ‘‘ Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,” Paris, 1486, {178 
(Maggs) ; an unknown ed. of ‘‘ La Mer des Histoires,’’ by Jean de 
Columna, Paris, c. 1505, with folding woodcut in vol. iii., £160 
ee: “‘Gaistliche Usslegong des lebes Jhesu Christi,” 

Augsburg, c. 1485, many coloured woodcuts, £370 (Sabin) ; “ Der 
Ritter vom Turn,” de Latour Landry, £125; Justinus, 1470, 
£150; Pamphilus Mamilianus, ‘‘ Livre Damours,’’ vellum, Paris, 
1494, £300; 116 tracts by Savonarola, £600 (all Quaritch). 
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Science — 
THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE STARS 


URING the last fifteen years astronomers have taken 
D up the most ambitious problem in the history of 
astronomy, the determination of the structure 
of the universe. It is a problem which admits, at present, 
of a merely tentative solution, but if we consider the 
conditions of the investigation it must be accounted a 
great triumph that so much has been accomplished. If 
the sun be represented by a grain of sand and the earth 
as an invisible speck one inch distant from it, then, on this 
scale, the nearest star is another speck of sand distant 
about four miles. The most distant celestial bodies that 
can be observed are at immensely greater distances. 
Some hundreds of millions of stars may be observed with 
powerful telescopes. It is required to find the distribution 
of these bodies through space, and the general character 
of their motions. 

If we consider the data most obviously accessible to us 
we see that they fall under three heads: the apparent 
positions of the stars in the sky, their relative brightness 
and their colour. Apparent positions can be determined 
with considerable accuracy, and no appreciable error is 
imported into the discussions from this source. The 
determination of relative brightness is more difficult. 
Naked-eye stars have been, for a very long time, graded 
in six magnitudes, a sixth-magnitude star being just 
visible to a good eye. It is found that the actual amount 
of light corresponding to successive magnitudes varies 
nearly in geometrical progression, the multiplying factor 
being a little more than two and a half. Thus from a 
star of the fifth magnitude we receive a little more than 
two and a half times (2-512) as much light as from a star 
of the sixth magnitude. A difference of five magnitudes 
corresponds to a light ratio of one hundred. In order 
to avoid grouping together stars of appreciably different 
degrees of brightness, decimals of a magnitude are used. 
The estimations are still very rough, for a difference of 
0-1 in the measure of a magnitude corresponds to an error 
of nearly 10 per cent. in the light intensity. Yet magnitude 
measurements which are correct to 0-1 are considered 
fairly satisfactory. This crudity in the measurements 
is due to the fact that the eye is made the judge of brilliancy. 
Even when photometers are used the eye is still the final 
judge. The light of a star is increased or diminished 
ina known proportion until it appears of the same brilliancy 
as another star, which may be an artificial source of light. 
The difficulty of the observations is increased by the fact 
that stars differ in colour. It is more difficult to say that 
a red and green star are equally bright, for instance, than 
it is to say that two red or two green stars are equally 
bright. A further complication is introduced—the 
Purkinje phenomenon, so called after its discoverer. It is 
found that if two lights of different colours, but estimated 
to have the same brightness, are increased or diminished 
in the same proportion, they will no longer appear equally 
bright. When the lights are diminished the green will 
look brighter than the red; when they are increased 
in the same proportion the red will appear brighter than 
the green. Since the amount of light received from a 
star is greater when a telescope is used, it follows that 
two stars of different colours which look equally bright 
to the naked eye will not look equally bright in the telescope. 

Another method of measuring magnitudes is to determine 
the effect of the light on the photographic plate. The 
image of a star on the plate, as seen in a microscope, is 
larger and more intense the brighter the star. But 
obviously this method gives preferential treatment to the 
blue rays: a blue star and a red star of the same visual 
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brightness may differ by as much as two magnitudes when 
measured by the photographic method. In comparing 
photographic and photometric measures of magnitude, 
therefore, great care must be exercised. As other sources 
of error may be mentioned the different sensitiveness of 
different eyes to colour and intensity, the different colour 
sensitiveness of different photographic plates, and the 
different degrees of chromatic correction of the telescope 
object-glass. More accurate measurements of magnitude 
are much to be desired, for counts of stars lying within 
certain magnitudes play an important part in investigations 
of the structure of the stellar universe. The possibilities 
of error are serious, since the number of stars increases 
about threefold for each successive step of one magnitude. 
The stars made use of in the investigations range over 
more than twenty magnitudes, giving, at the extreme 
ends, a light ratio of one hundred millions to one. 

The intrinsic brightness of a star can be calculated 
from its apparent brightness when its distance is known, 
and such results as have been obtained point to a diversity 
in intrinsic brightness almost as great as the diversity 
in apparent brightness. They differ from one another in 
glory to a very marked extent, sometimes by one million 
to one. If the light of the sun be expressed in magnitudes 
it appears that the sun is not one of the brightest stars. 
There are, indeed, many stars which are immensely brighter 
than the sun. The sun appears about ninety-one thousand 
million times as bright as a star of the first magnitude, 
which means that if it were removed to three hundred 
and two thousand times its present distance it would 
shine as a first-magnitude star. This distance is consider- 
ably less than that of several equally bright stars. It is 
not, however, an inconsiderable star; the feeblest star 
known is eight magnitudes fainter than the sun. These 
preliminary considerations are enough to show us that 
we are dealing with bodies differing very markedly one 
from the other. Nevertheless, as we shall see, their 
diversity is by no means a chaos. S. 


PHYSIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY AND 
METAPHYSICS 


TueE Aristotelian Society, the British Psychological Society, 
and the Mind Association held a joint session at Bedford 
College, University of London, from the 11th to the 14th inst. 
From two to three hundred members of the three societies 
attended. About forty members availed themselves of the 
full hospitality offered by Bedford College, and spent a week- 
end devoted to philosophical discussion under ideal conditions. 
The programme was attractive, and all the arrangements worked 
admirably. The papers had been printed and circulated a 
week before the session opened. At the meetings they were 
taken as read, and the writers initiated discussion by calling 
attention to the points of theory or criticism they desired 
to emphasize. 

The opening meeting was presided over by Dr. G. E. 
Moore, President of the Aristotelian Society. The subject was 
a paper by Mr. Bertrand Russell on “‘ Propositions: what 
they are and how they mean.’ Mr. Russell told us that 
he had been greatly attracted by the theory of Behaviourism, 
and had carefully and sympathetically studied the arguments 
of the American psychologists who had propounded it. He 
had himself independently reached the conclusion that the 
distinction between the psychical and the physical is not 
based on a substantive difference, but is a difference of 
orders of causal laws. His difficulty with the behaviourist 
theory was with regard to ‘‘images.’’ To him at present 
(whether it would always be so he could not say) these were 
certainly facts, and they were psychical facts which he 
could discover no way of interpreting in physical terms, 
Another point of interest was the announcement that he 
had come to reject the former opinion he had held in 
regard to the existence of subjects of experience. He now 
held the subject to be a logical construction. It was on 
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this point that the Chairman in opening the general discussion 
joined issue with him. Dr. Moore could not see that this 
rejection was needed or called for by Mr. Russell’s theory. 
Dr. Schiller in reference to the same point welcomed Mr. 
Russell in his “ first appearance as a psychologist,” and 
declared that he had conclusively shown that propositions 
could not “‘ mean,” inasmuch as meaning was for a subject, 
and there was no subject. The main interest of the discussion 
was reached when Mrs. Adrian Stephen, followed by Dr. Wildon 
Carr, challenged Mr. Russell to give, on the principle he 
was advocating, any intelligible explanation of process or 
change. 


The symposium on “ Instinct and the Unconscious ’’’ was 
presided over by Sir Leslie Mackenzie. It attracted a very 
large audience. A warm welcome was accorded to Dr. C. G. 
Jung of Ziirich, who was one of the contributors, and who 
delighted the audience by the ease and lucidity with which 
he defended his thesis and expressed himself in English. 
The discussion was opened by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers. He 
proposed to divide instincts into two classes, suggested to 
him mainly by the distinction in the organism between the 
protopathic and epicritic reactions. Instincts connected 
with the needs of the individual are of the protopathic kind, 
they follow the all-or-none principle. Those subserving the 
welfare of the groups and answering to collective needs are 
of the epicritic kind and admit of graduation. Dr. C. S. 
Myers, who followed, accepted in the main the all-or-none 
principle, but considered that it was limited in its application 
to pure instincts, and he emphasized the conflict between 
lower and higher instincts. He dissented from the view 
that the unconscious is a kind of lumber-room into which 
superseded instincts are repressed, and also from the view 
that there is any fundamental distinction between instinct 
and intelligence. Dr. Jung followed, and described instinct 
as domesticated energy, drawing a striking analogy from the 
contrast in behaviour of the wild and the domesticated 
animal. The main interest of his exposition centred in his 
conception of instincts as ‘‘ archetypes of apprehension,” 
inherited psychic qualities which compel man to the life 
which is specifically human. Dr. McDougall dissented very 
strenuously from the use of the all-or-none principle as a 
definition of instinct. In his view instinctive reactions show 
delicate and continuous graduation in every case. Instincts 
are deposits of racial experience, and belong to the innate 
structure of the mind. In the general discussion exceptional 
interest was aroused by Dr. Head's detailed account of his 
researches into the functioning of the cerebral cortex. 


The evening meeting of Saturday, the 12th, was devoted 
to the symposium on ‘‘ Space, Time and Material: are they, 
and, if so, in what sense, the Ultimate Data of Science ? ”’ 

Sir Joseph Larmor was in the chair, and the papers were 
contributed by Dr. A. N. Whitehead, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Professor W. J. Nicholson, Dr. Henry Head, Mrs. Adrian 
Stephen and Dr. Wildon Carr. The symposium may be 
said to have been actuated by two motives: the first, to 
bring to an issue the problem of continuity, i.e., the question 
between the Newtonian theory and the Principle of Relativity ; 
and the second, the physiological problem, to determine how 
far the cognitive apport in experience takes form and depends 
on the needs of the organism and the conditions of neural 
functioning. The inception of this symposium is interesting. 
Two of the contributors, Dr. Whitehead and Dr. Head, at a 
casual meeting discovered that their researches, though 
following different lines and concerned with entirely different 
classes of phenomena, converged towards an_ identical 
conclusion in regard to our knowledge of nature and to the 
character of the primary data of science. This conclusion 
is that the facts which are the elements of all our knowledge 
and which experience interprets are not static, and cannot 
be ultimately spatial; they are not things, but events. In 
other words, process is inseparable from anything which 
can even be presented to the mind as physical fact. The 
relation of this thesis to the philosophical principle of 
Bergson’s doctrines of the vital impulse and the spatializing 
function of intellect is obvious, and the discussion of the 
symposium turned upon it. 


On Sunday morning an informal meeting was held to 
continue the discussion on ‘ Instinct and the Unconscious ” 
by those who desired to have the philosophical aspect of 
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the problem represented. Dr. McDougall presided, ang 
Mr. J. W. Scott opened the discussion. 


The meeting on Sunday afternoon was devoted to the 
symposium ‘‘ Can Finite Minds be included in the Mind of 
God?” It was in some sense a sequel to the symposium 
of last year, when Dr. Bosanquet, Professor Pringle-Pattison 
Professor Stout and Lord Haldane discussed the question of 
finite individuality. At the present symposium Lord Haldane 
was in the chair, and the contributors were Dean Rashdall, 
Professor J. H. Muirhead, Dr. Schiller and the Bishop of 
Down. In opening the discussion Dean Rashdall laid 
particular stress on the fact that individual experience, at 
least on its feeling side, consists in exclusiveness. To 
suppose, for example, a pain to be felt by one to whom it 
is not painful is a contradiction in terms. The Dean did 
not deny that one mind may combine with another to form a 
whole, but insisted that a whole of that nature is not God, 
In philosophy he objected to the doctrine which identifies 
God with the Absolute. Professor Muirhead took the view 
that the type of the relation of the finite to the infinite mind 
is to be found in the phenomenon of the general will. Dr, 
Schiller developed an interesting argument based on the 
psychology of multiple personality. The Bishop of Down, 
Dr. D'Arcy, defended the theory of inclusion in a very 
sustained argument based on the doctrine of degrees of 
reality. The inclusion of the finite mind in the divine mind 
was not something we could know completely or analytically, 
The idea of God as ultimate unity and unifier was involved 
in our knowledge of the lower degrees or stages of reality— 
the material universe, and the principle of self-hood. Lord 
Haldane opened the general discussion with a lucid summary 
of the four positions. In his view the notable feature of 
modern philosophy, whether realistic or idealistic, was the 
abandonment of the transcendental standpoint and the devo- 
tion to the problem of present reality, the problem of an 
activity in being. Just as the mind is inseparable from the 
body by means of which it functions, so the individual 
cannot detach himself and survey as a whole, and as it were 
from outside, the activity of which he is part. 


The final meeting was a symposium on “ Is there ‘ Know- 
ledge by Acquaintance’ ?’’ Professor W, R. Sorley presided 
The contributors were Professor G. D. Hicks, Dr. G. E. Moore, 
Dr. Beatrice Edgell and Mr. C. D. Broad. In a well-known 
passage of ‘‘ Problems of Philosophy ’’ Mr. Bertrand Russell 
classified knowledge as ‘‘ acquaintance’ and “ description.” 
It is doubtful whether he would still defend his distinction, 
but it retains its interest because it concerns a fundamental 
problem of epistemology. The clearest challenge to Mr. 
Russell came from Miss Edgell, who also offered a positive 
alternative in her exposition of Dr. Ward's theory in 
** Psychological Principles.” 


It was announced that Dr. James Ward had been elected 
President of the Aristotelian Society for the next session, 
and that a joint session would be held at Oxford in 1920, 
when the Société Frangaise de Philosophie would be invited 
to participate. 


Tue second Summer School of Civics and Eugenics 
organized by the Civic and Moral Education League and the 
Eugenics Education Society, is being held in Cambridge during 
the fortnight from Saturday, August 2, to Saturday, August 16. 
The aim of the School is to give opportunities for studying 
and discussing the best ways of developing and maintaining 
civic and racial ideals in the individual and in the community, 
particularly stressing the importance of heredity and environ- 
ment in educational and social efforts. Lectures, demonstra- 
tions and classes will be held either at the Arts School or at 
one of the Lecture Theatres. There are four courses of 
lectures, informal study arrangements and public evening 
lectures. In connection with Regional Survey work group 
excursions will be conducted by different leaders. The 
lectures connected with this cover a wide field, including 
East-Anglian folk-song. 


Mr. Joun Murray will shortly publish a critical study of 
modern English novelists, by Professor W. L. Phelps, of Yale, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Advance of the English Novel,” and an 
appreciation of our late Ambassador at Washington, “ Cecil 
Spring-Rice: In Memoriam,” mainly from the pen of Sir 
Valentine Chirol. 
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Fine Arts 
RENOIR 


Renoir. Avec une introduction par Albert André. Editions 
des ‘Cahiers d’aujourd’hui.” (Paris, publiées par George 
Besson, chez Georges Crés et Cie. 30 fr.) 


ENOIR is the greatest painter alive. There are 
R admirers of Matisse and admirers of Picasso who 
will contradict that, though tlie artists themselves 
would probably agree. Also, there are admirers of M. 
Bouguereau and of Sir Marcus Stone, there are Italian 
futurists and members of the New English Art Club, with 
whom one bandies no words. Renoir is the greatest 
painter alive. 

He is over forty: to be exact, he is seventy-seven years 
old. Yet, in the teeth of modern theories that have at 
least the air of physiological certainties, one must admit 
that he is still alive. A comparison between the five-and- 
“thirty photographs reproduced by M. Besson and those at 
the end of Herr Meier-Graefe’s monograph suggests that 
even since 1910 his art has developed. But what is 
certain is that, during his last period, since 1900 that is to 
say, though so crippled by rheumatism that it is with 
agonizing difficulty he handles a brush, he has produced 
works that surpass even the masterpieces of his middle-age. 

Renoir was born in 1841, and in ’54 bound prentice to 
a china-painter. A fortunate invention deprived him of 
this means of livelihood and drove him into oil. He 
escaped early from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and, of course, 
came under the influence of Courbet. By 1863 he was 
being duly refused at the Salon and howled at by the 
respectable mob. He thus made one of the famous Salon 
des refusés, and has, in consequence, been generally 
described as an ‘‘ impressionist.” It isan honour he neither 
desires nor deserves. The pure doctrine of impressionism, 
as formulated by Claude Monet, enjoins “ scientific truth ”’ 
and submission to Nature, whereas Renoir observed one 
day to an astonished disciple, ‘“Avec la Nature on ne fait 
rien”; and, on being asked where, then, the student 
should learn his art, added, without any apparent sign of 
shame or sense of sin—‘‘ Au musée, parbleu ! ” 

Renoir thus affirmed what every artist knows, that 
art is the creation and not the imitation of form. In his 
eyes the most valuable part of an artist’s education is 
the intelligent study of what other artists have done. 
For his own part he studied Courbet and then Delacroix, 
and, assuredly, from these picked up useful hints for 
converting sensibility into significant form. Sensibility he 
never lacked. Renoir’s painting-gift may, without un- 
pardonable silliness, be compared with the singing-gift of 
Mozart. His conspicuous characteristics are loveliness and 
ease. No painter, I suppose, gives more delight or gives it 
more frankly. That is why his name provokes an odd, 
personal enthusiasm in thousands of people who have never 
seen him. That is why Frenchmen, who have sometimes 
a terribly intimate way of explaining themselves, have been 
known to assert that they feel for Renoir the sort of 
grateful affection that every sensitive man feels for a woman 
who has given him joy. 

_ But Renoir’s natural masters—parents one would say 
if a man could have more than two—were Fragonard, 
Boucher and Watteau. These, whom he has surpassed, 
with Rubens, whom I think he equals, are responsible for 
most of what is derivative in his art during his first great 
period (1870-1881). That this should be the period 
beloved of amateurs does not surprise me. It is the period 
of “‘ Mme. Maitre ” (1871), ‘“‘ La Loge ” (1874), “ Moulin de 
la Galette” (1876) and “ M. Choquet ”—“ portrait d’un fou 
par un fou,” Renoir calls it (1876)—pictures of ravishing 
loveliness to set dancing every cord in a spectator of 
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normal sensibility. Also, it is a period that has an 
extraordinary charm for the literary connoisseur. It 
throws glamour over the “ seventies,” and, for that matter, 
on to the “ eighties.” Here are the characters of Flaubert 
and Maupassant as we should wish them to be. That 
déjeuner by- the Seine was probably organized by the 
resourceful Jean de Servigny—and there, sure enough, is 
Yvette with a fringe. The purest of painters becomes 
historical by accident. He expresses the unalloyed 
sensibility of an artist in terms of delicious contemporary 
life and gives us, adventitiously, romance. A fascinating 
period ; but not the great one. ; 

Towards the end of 1881 Renoir set out on a tour in 
Italy, and, as if to show how little he was affected by 
what he found there, painted at Naples a large and important 
““ Baigneuse ”’ (now in the Durand-Ruel collection) in which 
I can discover not the slightest trace of Italian influence. 
He is too thorough a Frenchman to be much of anything 
else. The emphatic statement and counter-statement of 
the great Primitives is not in his way. He prefers to 
insinuate. Even in his most glorious moments he is 
discreet and tactful, fonder of a transition than an opposi- 
tion, never passionate. The new thing that came into his 
art about this time and was to affect it for the next twenty 
years was not Italy but Ingres. 

The influence was at first an unhappy one. During three 
or four years, unable, it seems, to match the new conception 
of form with his intensely personal reaction, Renoir 
produced a certain number of unconvincing and un- 
characteristic pictures (e.g., the dance series, ‘“‘ Dance 4 la 
Ville,” &c.). There is an uneasy harshness about the 
contours, the forms are imperfectly felt, they are wooden 
even, and in their placing one misses the old inevitability. 
Signed with another name, these essays might by a dashing 
critic be called doctrinaire. Then, in 1885, came the first 
“ Baigneuses’’ (Collection J. E. Blanche), whereby Renoir put 
himself a good head above all contemporaries save Cézanne. 
If this picture were hung in a public gallery and the 
numerous drawings made for it ranged alongside, how 
finely discredited would be those knowing ones who, in 
their desire to emphasize the difference between form and 
that of which form is composed, are in the habit of calling 
Renoir a great colourist and then pausing impressively. 
I suppose it is because he rarely uses a lead pencil that the 
wiseacres are able to fulfil their destiny. Drawing in 
charcoal or pastel need not be taken seriously; while 
drawing with the brush is apparently not drawing at all. 
That Renoir is a great draughtsman may be inferred from 
almost everything he has ever done. But (though that 
amazing ‘‘ Boy with a cat” was achieved as early as 1868) 
it is the work of this period—and ‘“‘ Les Baigneuses’’ with its 
attendant studies are capital examples—that makes patent 
his mastery and entitles him obviously to a place between 
Ingres and Daumier. 

That it should be difficult to find a date for the beginning 
of Renoir’s last period does not much trouble me ; but Iam 
sorry that it is quite impossible to indicate in words its 
character. One can say confidently that the new con- 
ception was being elaborated between 1895 and 1900; one 
can suppose that its final character was to some extent 
imposed on the master by his growing infirmities. A painter 
who can hardly move arm or fingers will neither sweep nor 
niggle. He must paint, if he is to paint at all, in blobs 
and smears and patches and soft strokes ; and it is out of 
these that Renoir’s latest works are built up. “‘ Built 
up ’—the expression is absurd. Rather, it is as though 
forms had been melted down to their component colours, 
and the pool of iridescent loveliness thus created fixed 
by a touch of the master’s magic—lightly frozen over by 
an enchanting frost. Only ice is cold. At any rate, what 
happens to the spectator is that first he perceives a tangle 
of rather hot and apparently inharmonious tones ; gradually 
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he becomes aware of a subtle, astonishing, and unlooked- 
for harmony ; finally, from this harmony emerge completely 
realized and exquisitely related forms: after which, if he 
has any sense of art, he remains spellbound and uncritical, 
and ceases to bother about how the thing was done. That, 
at least, is my impression of Renoir’s latest style. Examples 
of it abound in Paris, notably in M. Maurice Gaugnat’s 
collection; and it is said that the artist intends these 
pictures to improve by keeping. 

In his pleasant, well-written introduction M. Albert 
André gives a portrait of Renoir that is almost too good to 
be true: we are encouraged to believe just what we should 
like to believe. It is incredibly sympathetic. Yet it is 
very much what we might have guessed from the pictures 
had we dared. And, indeed, we did dare—some of us; 
for, besides its purely esthetic character, its French taste 
and tact, the art of Renoir has over-tones to which the 
literary and historical intelligence cannot choose but 
listen. An intimate eulogy of France by a most lovable 
Frenchman is what, in our lazy moods, we allow these 
pictures to give us. They doit charmingly. For instance, 
though I never saw a Renoir that could justify a district 
visitor in showing more of her teeth than Nature had 
already discovered, here, unmistakably, are Parisians 
enjoying themselves in their own Parisian way. Here is 
the France of the young man’s fancy and the old man’s 
envious dreams. Here, if you please, you may smell again 
that friture that ate so well, one Sunday at Argenteuil, 
twenty years ago, in the company of a young poet who 
must have had genius, and two models who were certainly 
divine. And that group, with the fat young mother 
suckling her baby—there is all French frankness, and 
French tenderness, and family feeling without a trace of 
its wonted grimness and insincerity. 

Renoir is as French as French can be, and he knows it : 

Lorsque je regarde les maitres anciens, je me fais l’effet d’un bien 
petit bonhomme, et pourtant je crois que de tous mes ouvrages il 
restera assez pour m’assurer une place dans l’école frangaise, cette 
école que j’aime tant, qui est si gentille, si claire, de si bonne 
compagnie ... . Et pas tapageuse. 

Renoir will have his place in that school, but another 
niche has been prepared for him amongst an even grander 
company. When, in 1917, “ Les Parapluies ” (a beautiful 
but not very characteristic work) was placed in the National 
Gallery, some hundred English artists and amateurs 
seized the opportunity of sending the master a testimony 
of their admiration which, rather to their surprise, and to 
their intense joy, apparently gave pleasure. In this they 
said :— 

Dés l’instant ot votre tableau s’est trouvé installé parmi les 
chefs-d’ceuvre des maitres anciens, nous avons eu la joie de 
constater qu’un de nos contemporains avait pris place d’emblée 
parmi les grands maitres de la tradition européenne. 

They said not a word too much. 

CLIVE BELL. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


THE ELpon GALLery. Collected Exhibition. 


THE Epon GaLtery has the happy idea of showing modern 
and past artists together. There are examples of Ribot, J. Ward, 
Ribera, Delacroix, Jean de Rousseau, Ostade and Burne- 
Jones ; a fifteenth-century Flemish and a seventeenth-century 
Milanese against Mr. Walter Sickert, Mr. Wilson Steer, Miss 
Nina Hamnett, Mme. Thérése Lessore, Mr. Walter Greaves, 
and Mr. Bernard Sickert. Though the paintings of the 
past masters are but the hole-and-corner gatherings of a 
picture-hunter, some of them are by no means despicable 
examples. I have seen better work by Delacroix and of 
Ribera, and the Ward is pathetic in its weakness; but the 
Ribot (4) has a fine decision, a superb technique and consider- 
able analysis ; the small signed drawing by Ostade (12) has 
humour, movement and an easy competence very pleasant to 
look upon; the Burne-Jones studies in pencil are excellent 
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types of their kind, delicate, precise, slightly cloying ; while 
the Jean de Rousseau (examples of whose work are exceeding] 

rare) portrait of Rembrandt’s mother (11) is a fine piece of 
painting slightly crude in colour. And against these the 
modern painters show up well. As a contrast to the lazy 
and sometimes almost thoughtless, competence of the old, 
there is a sign of struggle in the new. If one might say they 
were both aiming at a target, then the moderns have put it 
further away ; the arrow in the gold is but the arrow in the 
gold for both, but one feels that the mark is becomin, 

increasingly difficult to hit, and this lends an added interest to 
the attempt. Mr. Walter Sickert’s emphatic and emphasized 
balances, Miss Nina Hamnett’s vitality, Mme. Thérése 
Lessore’s almost too subtilized colour and brutal forms show 
up as very positive values when we range them beside these 
others. Especially interesting is the series of drawings by 
Mr. Walter Sickert. Mr. Sickert is an Impressionist gone 
wrong. He refused to hold either to their colour divisionism 
or to their contempt for formal arrangement. But from them 
he made for himself his own colour harmonies, and from them 
he realized that the analysis of form is just as important as 
the analysis of colour. In these drawings may be studied the 
structure which underlies many of his pictures. It is good, 


by comparing the three studies for “ Suspense’ (34, 56 and 65)’ 


with the finished picture, to observe how he translates a 
formal arrangement of black and white into an arrangement 
of form and colour, retaining the same qualities in each, 


NOTES ON ART SALES 


AT Christie’s, on July 14, two portrait miniatures by John 
Smart were sold—one of Mr. Ensor, of Rollesby Hall, Norfolk, 
1773, for £189; and one of Mrs. Parry, 1788, for £110 5s.; and 
two by George Engleheart—one of S. Peploe of Garnstour as a 
boy, for £173 5s., the other of a lady in a black dress for {141 lis, 
A portrait by S. Cooper of Thomas E!yott, Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to Charles II., set inside the lid of an English eighteenth- 
century tortoiseshell box, was sold for £147. 

The late Sir Jonathan Backhouse’s sporting aquatints and 
other English engravings were sold on July 16. A pair after 
G. Morland by J. R. Smith, ‘‘ A Fisherman’s Hut”’ and “ Selling 
Fish,’”’ fetched £514 10s. (Ellis & Smith) ; and another Morland 
by W. Ward, ‘‘ The Turnpike Gate,’’ was purchased by Messrs, 
Agnew for {199 10s. The same firm became the possessors also 
of ‘‘ Olivia Primrose,’ after Adam Buck by Percy Roberts and 
J. C. Stadler, for £178 10s., and ‘‘ LaComparaison ’’ and “ L’Aveu 
Difficile,’ after Lavreince by Janinet, for £309 15s. “ Miss 
Cumberland” after Romney by J. R. Smith, etched letter proof, 
was bought by Mr. F. Sabin for £173 5s.; and Messrs. Dighton 
paid £241 for another pair, ‘‘Le Premier Pas 4 la Fortune” 
and ‘“‘ L’Auteur Favorisé,” by L. Bonnet, after Ste. Marie. 

On July 14 and 15 Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold 
a collection belonging to Miss H. M. M. Hollins of the “ Liber 
Studiorum.” ‘‘ Calm,” by J. M. W. Turner (no. R 44 in W.S. 
Rawlinson’s Catalogue), realized £38. At this sale a water-colout 
drawing by J. Cozens, 1778, ‘‘ Inside the Coliseum,” was sold for 
£26, and one by F. Wheatley of a Waterfall with girl and group of 
fishermen for £20. From the Graham collection, a pair of sporting 
prints by W. Ward, after B. Marshall, of ‘‘ The Match between 
Filho da Puta and Sir Joshua for 1,000 guineas,” sold for {21. 
Four large scrapbooks containing 670 fancy subjects and caricatures 
by J. Gillray fetched £22. Nine studies by Watteau and a print 
were sold for £24; and a series of coloured lithographs of French 
and Belgian architecture by T. S. Boys in a volume for £20. 

A Persian carpet, 16ft. by 13ft., was sold at Christie’s om 
July 15 for £252 (Jourado) ; and porcelain from different collections 
included a set of three Nankin vases and two beakers, 23inS., 
£399 ; three Nankin vases, 18ins., £210 ; three famille rose vases, 
and a pair of enamelled beakers, Kien Lung, 20ins., £315; and 
two Ming enamelled vases, with horses of Mu-Wang, Ldins., £189. 

Lord Winchester’s pictures and china were sold at Amport 
St. Mary’s, Hants, on July 18. £535 10s. was paid for a Chelsea 
female figure of a flower-seller with lamb; {£210 for four Chelsea 
figures of the Seasons ; £157 10s. for a pair of Chelsea vases ; and 
£136 10s. for a pair of Chelsea candelabra, male and female figures 
with dogs. A portrait of a lady by Lely realized £283 10s., and 4 
portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh by Zucchero, £89 5s. é 

Holman Hunt’s “‘ Lady of Shalott’’ was sold at Christie’s on 
July 18 for £3,360, and his ‘‘ May Morning on Magdalen Tower 
for £1,995. At the same sale Turner's picture ‘‘ The Staubbach 
Falls,” llins. by 154ins., from the Farnley Hall collection, made 
£714 ; a portrait of Mrs. Chalmers, by Reynolds, 29ins. by 244ins., 
£693 ; Peter Graham’s ‘‘ Home of the Seamew,”’ 28ins. by 41ins., 
£651 ; Birket Foster’s “ Sultry Day on the River Mole,” 28}ins. 
by 43}ins., £546; and two pictures by C. Napier Hemy, “ The 
Black Flag, 1815,” 45ins. by 84ins., £493 10s. and “ The Armed 
Merchantman,” 45ins. by 83ins., 4504. 
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Music 
RAHAT LOUKOUM 


URNING over a volume of The Musician, a weekly 
journal which lasted from May to November of 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee year, I came 

upon the following paragraph : 

Isidore de Lara is a composer whose vogue seems rather to 
have declined. He wrote a multitude of songs of not precisely 
Wagnerian character. The sentimental song was M. [sic] de 
Lara’s favourite form of composition ; he used to breathe them at 
concerts in a manner entirely his own, which was quite inimitable. 

In those days The Musician was by way of being very 
advanced. It had at least one article about Wagner 
every week. To-day it is Wagner “ whose vogue seems 
rather to have declined.” Mr. de Lara is still breathing 
at concerts, not so much sentimental songs as fire and 
smoke “in a manner entirely his own, which is quite 
inimitable,’ against all German composers. 

Wagner ousted him from Covent Garden in 1897, but 
he has lived to have his revenge. Is it not the great lesson 
of ‘The Ring ”’ itself that gods may come and go, but 

ion is eternal? And is it not asa singer of passion, of 
the purplest of passions, that Mr. de Lara has achieved 
celebrity ? 

“Nail,” which was produced at Covent Garden on 
July 18, unfolded the voluptuous East before our eyes 
from eight o’clock until nearly midnight. The curtain 
rose on a street, the inhabitants of which offered in turn 
“smoke and sleep, the gateway to dreamland,” ‘‘ savoury 
sizzling fritters,’ and ‘‘ oblivion in the soft embrace ”’ of 
“the daughters fair of Arab race.”” But nobody need be 
shocked, for there are two ladies on the stage with crinolines 
and parasols to guarantee respect for the proprieties. 
Enter ‘ Alcantara’s proud Emir’ (Mr. Percy Heming) to 
pay a call on Nail, ‘“‘ the radiant queen of love,” followed 
by musicians who serenade her with strange instruments. 
Nail (Miss Rosina Buckman) appears on the balcony and 
recounts her fascinations : 

When I writhe I’m as lithe as a panther, 

If I kiss, heaven and earth are flames! 
In vain the proud Emir offers all his treasures. Nail 
demands love alone : 

If my heart yielded to your solicitation 

I should be weeping in your arms. 

The sun sets: a horseman gallops across the stage— 
it is Hadyar, the rebel (Mr. Frank Mullings). Here follows 
a long and rapturous duet, at the end of which Nail is 
carried off in a litter to fulfil her engagement at the local 
variety entertainment. Hadyar pursues her to the café 
where she “‘ displays her sinuous charms,” and the Emir 
allows the couple to escape to the desert, with the intention 
of punishing them later. In the last act there is a fight 
between the followers of the Emir and those of Hadyar. 
Hadyar is mortally wounded, Nail takes poison, and the 
Emir, after witnessing a protracted “ mad scene,” returns 
once more to his official duties. 

The opera was performed in English ; Mr. Edwin Evans 
provided a translation which fits the music so appropriately 
that one would hardly believe that the music had not 
been originally inspired by it. Mr. de Lara has during 
the last few years made himself conspicuous as a champion 
of English music; but his own musical outlook is widely 
imperial, and as a subject of the greatest of Mohammedan 
powers, he has composed his opera largely in an Oriental 
idiom. The European instruments of the orchestra could 
not always be adapted to the modes of Eastern melody, 
but the singers were frequently expressing themselves 
in intervals quite strange to Western ears. At times 
the music changes abruptly to a more familiar style, or 
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rather to a macédoine of all sorts of familiar styles. Chords 
there are which remind us of an old enemy—but 
are not British troops in possession of the Rhine? 
Nor need one quote the familiar “fas est ab hoste 
doceri,” for not even from his friends has Mr. de Lara 
ever succeeded in picking up more than the most 
rudimentary notions of musical composition. 

From the paragraphs which have appeared from time 
to time in the daily press it might be inferred that “ Nail ”’ 
had been performed in recognition of the services which 
the composer has rendered to his country during the war. 
Whether this be correct or not, it would be hard to find a 
more honourable motive. Covent Garden may at least 
be congratulated on having made the best of a bad job. 
Miss Rosina Buckman is a singer, the excellence of whose 
performance seems to be in inverse ratio to that of the 
opera in which she performs. She is not at her best in 
“Tristan” or ‘“ Trovatore”; in “The Boatswain’s 
Mate ”’ she becomes convincing, in “ Madame Butterfly ” 
she is charming, in ‘“ Nail’’ she surpassed herself. Mr. 
Mullings hurled himself into the part of Hadyar with the 
desperate gallantry of one who leads a forlorn hope ; Mr, 
Percy Heming invested even “ Alcantara’s proud Emir’’ 
with dignity. Not Sir Thomas Beecham could make 
the music interesting or alive ; but he did his best to make 
it appear startling and extravagant. The stage-manager 
achieved really wonderful results, if it be true, as has 
been said, that the opera had very few rehearsals. Every- 
body on the stage was acting. There was constant 
movement, and a constant succession of well-designed 
groups. Small parts in the chorus were carefully 
individualized. In any other opera, indeed, one might 
have complained of too much by-play; but on this 
occasion it was clear that every one was working 
his hardest to distract the attention of the audience 
and make us believe that there really was something 
going on. Lastly, there were the scenery and costumes 
of Mr. Ricketts, which a humble musician is unworthy 
to praise. 

Half way through the opera, as the empty stalls were 
being filled up with French and Italian officers visiting 
London for the next day’s celebrations, it was impossible 
not to feel a deep sense of shame that English opera should 
be represented to them by so feeble and dreary a work as 
“ Nail.” But if all the operas given at Covent Garden 
were mounted and produced with the care and skill, 
and still more with the co-operative energy, that were 
wasted upon this tedious nonsense, the Royal Opera 
might become a cause for pride and not for humiliation. 

EDWARD J. DENT. 


RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 

(1) IrmnERANT Musicians. (2) HuNTING SCENE. (3) 
THE PATH THROUGH THE Woop: INTERIOR OF A CHURCH. 
For P.F. Solo. By Richard H. Walthew. (Augener. 6d. 
each net.)—Mr. Walthew is not such a slave to metre as 
some of his contemporaries, and he keeps his outlines admirably 
free from useless ornamentation. If he would put more 
into his work, and write for himself and not for the public, he 
could probably write music. None of these little pieces can 
quite be so described ; no. 3 comes nearest to it, with no. 1 
a bad second, and no. 2 obviously an “‘ also ran.” 

(1) Merry Pranks. (2) ParTEp. (3) AN OLp Story 
(minuet). For P.F.Solo. By A. Herbert Brewer. (Augener. 
2s. each net.)—No. 1 bustles about in a stodgy way that 
completely belies its title. No. 2 opens with rather a good 
succulent tune which recalls the inevitable happy ending of 
a five-reel drama. The middle section is mere patter. No. 3 
is no worse than much of the early Beethoven it is apparently 
trying to imitate. 

LunE DE MiEt. For P.F., Violin and P.F., or Organ. By 
George Oldroyd. (Augener. 2s. net.)—A mildly sentimental 
piece of regulation pattern, inoffensive for the piano, but a 
degradation of the organ. 
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THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Musical AssociATION (1917-18). (Novello 
& Co. 2is, net.) 


HE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION kept its end up 
wonderfully well during the war, and papers read 
to the Association during its forty-fourth session, 

now published, are well up to the average, and on the 
whole above it in point of general interest. There are two 
dangers to which societies of this kind are at all times 
liable. The first (arising from a natural desire to spread 
the net as wide as possible) is that of admitting topics of 
discussion that really lie outside the scope of the society. 
In the present volume Mr. W. W. Starmer’s paper on the 
“Clock Jacks of England ”’ is an instance in point. The 
Clock Jack is a fascinating creature, and Mr. Starmer’s 
paper is both scholarly and readable, but its interest is 
nevertheless for the ecclesiastic or the antiquary rather 
than for the musician as such. Two other papers— 
Mr. Piper’s dissertation on the comparative tonal charac- 
teristics of old and new violins, and Dr. Dunstan’s on the 
acoustical properties of wind instruments—will appeal to 
the specialist rather than to musicians in general, and 
though it is highly proper that such topics should be 
raised by the Association, there is a good deal to be said for 
limiting the technical specialist, where possible, to one 
appearance per session. The music’s the thing, and the 
specialist is always best worth hearing when he chooses an 
aspect of his subject that brings it to bear directly on the 
creation or appreciation of music. M. Jaques-Dalcroze’s 
remarks on ‘‘ The Influence of Eurhythmics upon the 
Development of Movement in Music” illustrate exactly 
what is meant. M. Dalcroze is just as much a technical 
specialist as Dr. Dunstan, but the composer, critic, or 
ordinary music-lover who reads Dr. Dunstan’s paper will 
probably feel at the end, ‘‘ This is learned and masterly, 
but I don’t quite see what it has to do with me, or, for the 
matter of that, with music.’”’ Whereas, after reading what 
M. Dalcroze has to say, his feeling will be, “ This is vital 
and suggestive. It may be right or it may be wrong, and 
it is sometimes obscure, but at any rate it shows me that 
I have scarcely begun to understand what rhythm is, or 
how many are the ways in which it can be made to enhance 
musical expression.” 

And that brings us to the second and more serious of the 
dangers mentioned above, that of ignoring the troublesome 
revolutionary who breathes new life into the old bones, 
but whose opinions are too often as gall and wormwood to 
the elect—in this case, to the Mus. Docs., F.R.C.O.’s, and 
so forth, from whose ranks the Association draws its most 
- eminent members. From this charge the Association stands 
gloriously acquitted. It is sufficient to say that the present 
volume contains papers by Mr. Rutland Boughton and 
Mr. G. H. Clutsam in addition to that of M. Jaques-Dalcroze 
already mentioned. Mr. Clutsam’s paper on “ Classicism 
and False Values’’ was probably the most subversive 
utterance to which the Association has ever had to listen, 
yet the ensuing discussion, though animated in the extreme, 
was by no means acrimonious. Such open-mindedness is 
by no means to be taken for granted in an academic 
society : it is both rare and honourable, and as long as it is 
maintained, its members can fairly claim that they are, 
collectively, musical, and not merely an association. The 
only thing one has to complain of is that M. Dalcroze’s 
papers are not published in their entirety, but in a-series of 
tantalizing snippets, from which vital connecting links are 
left out. Could not the M. A. incorporate the text in its 
entirety with their next report ? 


BrErRcEvUsE. For Soprano Voice and Piano. By Mischa-Léon. 
(Augener. 2s. net.)—A lamentably trite and sentimental 
effusion, the workmanship very amateurish. 
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Drama 
THE BANTAM V.C. 


* ARCE!” How fatal the word is! It has become 
a cheap licence for literary sins. If Mr. Harold 
" Brighouse had seen the title “ comedy” affixed 
to his story of the “ V.C.” who feared nothing but woman 
and was by the malice of his friends shut up all night 
in a lonely flat with a woman who pretended to be wicked 
as part of the joke, he would certainly blush for shame 
He would never forgive himself for drawing crude types 
instead of characters, putting knockabout in place of humour 
suggestive gags about “nighties” instead of wit, and 
indeed for dealing at all with such a trite subject in such 
a wearily familiar way. But he has touched wood, he 
has crossed his fingers, he has altered the charm. He 
admits it is ‘‘ farce”’ and thinks the word covers every. 
thing. It is an ancient delusion and high time it was 
exploded. 

Such attractiveness as ‘‘ The Bantam V.C.”’ has is due 
to its acting. Mr. Reginald Purdell in the name part 
does not, it is true, suggest the demobilized officer ve 
successfully, but Mr. Cecil Raymond, as his friend in the 
R.F.A. who arranges the practical joke, is so true to a 
certain type that he really makes the whole business 
quite plausible whenever he is on the stage. Mr. Thomas 
Weguelin, as the suspicious night watchman, realizes 
that farce-acting, if it is to carry conviction, must not 
depart altogether from nature, and scores accordingly, 
Miss Dorothy Brunton has a difficult personage to embody, 
namely, a chorus-girl who larks about town with young 
officers and does not mind assuming the réle of mistress 
of a disreputable flat in order to bamboozle a perfect 
stranger, but yet remains as white as her name Daisy 
and ready to be married ofi like a good heroine in five 
minutes. No actress on earth could make Daisy a real 
being, but the part gives Miss Brunton an opportunity 
for some comedy in the style popularized by Mabel 
Russell, and she keeps it up well enough to save the play 
at the St. Martin’s Theatre from disaster. 


“AMIS AND AMILES” AT WEYBRIDGE 


““AMIS AND AMILES”’ is a charming but sentimental old 
French story which one would expect to collapse on the 
stage. It is the story of a friendship. Amis saves Amiles’ 
life by personating him in a tournament, Amiles slays his 
children in order that Amis leprosy may be healed. The 
trained actor, in rendering such characters, would feel it his 
duty to express their emotions. He would sob, start, pant, 
jump; and the scenery, supporting him, would exhibit 
churches in perspective, woods full of bluebells, and gardens 
across which real peacocks strutted. No expense would be 
spared, and yet we should be chilled and bored. But when 
a little girl from the Hall School, Weybridge, carries in a 
cardboard peacock, and, plumping it down before a yellow 
curtain, remarks, ‘‘ Voici son paon,’’ somehow or other the 
impossible happens, and we are transported to a land where 
chivalrous and supernatural events may occur. And when 
another girl with a lance prances to and fro upon an 
invisible steed, engaging an invisible foe, we actually see 
a devoted knight risking his life for his friend. Or other 
children come in with a few candles and a banner: the same 
yellow curtain opens behind them, and we are in the presence 
of the Pope, who blesses the two friends out of his sanctuary. 
From first to last the performance was a delight, deeply 
emotional because it did not mimic emotion, and transporting 
us into the Middle Ages—not into any historical century, 
but into an age such as the Middle Ages imagined Antiquity 
tobe. The producers had broken with the demons of Realism 
and Literal Illusion ; consequently they could do what they 
liked, and do it simply and cheaply ; they had their problems 
and difficulties, and did not always solve them; but the 
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Valley of the Shadow, where Apollyon masquerades as 
Apollo, and so many admirable plays have perished, lay 
behind them, and good as was their work in itself, it is 
even more interesting as a promise of achievements to come. 


The ingredients were various. A chorus stitched the 
scenes together and occasionally embroidered them while 
they were unfolding. Dialogue—the French was well spoken 
—kept the human element alive, and reminded us that this 
was a play, not a pageant. Music—drawn, not quite success- 
fully, from miscellaneous sources—threw us into the due 
emotional mood. Eurhythmics (the Dalcroze method) charmed 
the eye and excited the blood. And the whole fused together 
into a presentation of extraordinary beauty, from which 
alloy was excluded. Insincerity, ‘‘ showing off,” ranting 
execution—all had gone, and one has suffered from them 
so often that the relief was tremendous. Only once was 
there a jar, and that was in the final scene where the little 
girls had to express direct emotion, catch their breaths, etc. 
It didn’t do—the demon of Realism had peeped in. The 
more emotion there is in the character, the less there is apt to 
be in the audience. This is an unfortunate law. It works 
in pictures too, as Piero della Francesca discovered, stirring 
our souls to the depth with his immobile, expressionless 
angels. And in the opening scene of ‘‘ Amis and Amiles,” 
when the banner moved into the church, there was something 
of the solid majestic passion of early mid-Italian art, just as 
in the tournament scene there was something of its wild 
jostle, the jostle of Paolo Uccello. 


SHAKESPEARE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


THE annual Shakespeare Summer Festival at Stratford-on- 
Avon will this year extend for four weeks, beginning on 
Saturday, August 2. The Festival is being organized by 
the Joint Committee of the Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre, and the Governors of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon (chairman Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson), and the dramatic performances will be under the 
direction of Mr. W. Bridges Adams. The programme will 
include ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ ‘‘ The Winter’s 
Tale,’ ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘‘ The Tempest,” 
“Julius Cesar’? and ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 


In addition to the performances of Shakespeare there will 
be the: usual demonstrations of and classes in English folk 
song and dance under the direction of Mr. Cecil Sharp. This 
side of the Festival has become very popular, and teachers 
and others from all over the country visit Stratford in August 
to learn the morris and other old English dances. 


The Conference of the Theatre, organized by the newly- 
formed British Drama League with the co-operation of a 
number of the principal theatrical and Shakespearian societies, 
will be held from the 15th of August to the 29th. The 
interesting announcement is made that the Conservatoire 
National is sending a delegation from Paris to take part in 
the proceedings, and the visitors will be welcomed by Lord 
Burnham, who will preside at the session at which they will 
speak. The Bishop of Birmingham will preside at the opening 
session on the 16th, on the subject of ‘‘ The Ideals of the 
English Theatre and its Historical Character,’ and Mr. William 
Archer will speak. 


The following is the proposed list of subjects for discussion : 
Shakespeare in the Theatre, The Actors’ Trade Union, The 
Repertory Movement, Selection and Stage Training, Reform 
in Production, The Art Theatre, The Little Theatre Movement, 
Plays and Playwrights, Endowment in the Theatre: National 
or Municipal, The ‘‘ Union Theatre,’’ Music in the Theatre, 
Dramatic Art in National Life, and the Case for a British 
Drama League. Among the speakers during the two weeks 
will be Sir Israel Gollancz, Mr. Ben Greet, Miss Horniman, 
Mr. J. B. Fagan, Mr. Granville Barker, Mr. Alfred Lugg, 
Miss Edith Craig, Mr. Norman Wilkinson (of Four Oaks), 
Mr. Lewis Casson, Mr. Athole Stewart afd Mr. Bridges 
Adams. The meetings will be held each morning in the 
Grammar School—Shakespeare’s school—and there will also 
be an exhibition of scenic models and designs. 


A Summer School of Speech Training will be held from 
August 1 to 16 under the direction of Miss Elsie Fogerty. 
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Correspondence 


OUR INACCESSIBLE HERITAGE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

DEAR Sir,—Your article on ‘‘ Our Inaccessible Heritage,”’ 
in thé issue of July 11, brings to the front what all lovers 
of our English literature have long felt to be a tantalizing 
desideratum. Every serious reader of English literature will 
tender hearty thanks to those publishers who have sought to 
issue the works of our best writers at a price convenient to 
small incomes. Yet it must be remembered that all such 
issues put together scarcely do more than open the door of 
our treasure-house. 

In the strenuous times that lie before us the necessarily 
increased cost of books will undoubtedly be a very serious 
handicap to those of us who are proud to be students of our 
great heritage. Many of us do not find anything like ideal 
satisfaction in the use of volumes taken from the shelves of 
the lending library. There is wonderful helpfulness in being 
surrounded by one’s own books. You have proposed some 
useful and valuable suggestions in the way of remedy for our 
present evil case: may I suggest still another ? 

My suggestion would be the formation of a Co-operative 
Book-Production Association whose object should be to issue, 
in volumes purchasable with the modest half-crown, the 
“‘ inaccessible heritage ’’ we so vainly long to enter into. 
It appears to me that such a scheme would not lack funds or 
the support of all serious students of literature. The capital, 
being subscribed in small shares, might or might not provide 
some interest for the subscribing shareholders; but if not, 
few would grumble, since compensation would be large in 
entering into ‘‘ Our Inaccessible Heritage.” 

Surely THE ATHEN2UM could scarcely render any greater 
service to literature than to foster such a scheme; nor is it 
unlikely that very many interested people would render 
valuable service in the way of propaganda work up and down 
the country, if there could but arise some powerful centre 
from which to work. With all earnestness I invite you to 
take this matter into careful consideration, and to give my 
suggestion publicity, if only to test the pulse of the literary 
section of our country. Faithfully yours, 

ARTHUR E. NICHOLAs. 
4, Belle Grove West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


CEZANNE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 

S1r,—During the last month I have received several letters 
asking me what I make of M. Simon Bussy’s contribution 
to the Cézanne controversy. The correspondence was, I 
know, closed ; but, since it is customary to give the attacked 
party the last word, I trust you will open it again in favour 
of this note. 

I was not much impressed by M. Bussy’s argument for two 
reasons. In the first place, there are at this moment plenty 
of people in England who were called up for military service, 
but contrived to elude the police. No act of amnesty has 
been passed; but there is no reason to suppose that they 
will be molested. So long as they continue to live quietly 
it is probable that they will be left alone. 

M. Bussy says that a visit from the gendarmes does not 
necessarily imply recalcitrance or insubordination on the 
part of the visited. In support of this he cites his own case. 
He, an excellent and loyal citizen, was, at the beginning 
of the war, visited by the gendarmes. Yes; but when they 
came did he go into hiding ? Yours faithfully, 


CiLivE BELL. 
SLANG IN WAR-TIME 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZEUM. 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Boyd Cable is ready to 
certify the correctness of the assumption that “cushy” 
(easy, pleasant) is a corrupted native word picked up by our 
soldiers in India. He has doubtless, therefore, heard the 
expression used before the war, otherwise one might seek 
to find the origin close at hand in the French word “ couchée ” 
or possibly ‘‘ coucher.” 

As to “ ack-dum,” there is one German word which has 
faced Tommy at every step, on every poster, every notice- 
board, ‘‘ Achtung”’ (halt-notice). Not able to pronounce 
the soft ch, the reader would pronounce this “ ack-dum.” 

Yours faithfully, HENRY W, Buss. 
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To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Dear S1R,—Here are a few more :— 

I. The legacy of the old Regular Army :— 

“* Cookhouse.”’ 

‘* Babba gee’ (Hindustani baba chi), cook, head-cook. 

‘* Dekko,”’ as in ‘‘ Let’s have a dekko,”’ for ‘‘ Show me” 
(Hindustani deiko, to look). 

“To go on leaf,” to go on leave (‘‘ leaf,’’ however, is not 
much used by men of the New Armies). 

“‘ Wallah,”” a Hindustani word, as in “ pukka wallah,” 
a genuine fellow. 

“Char’’ (Hindustani char), tea. ‘Char up, lads!” 
i.e., ‘‘ Hereis the tea!’’ A very popular expression with men, 
especially in the front-line trench during trench-warfare days, 
when hot tea was brought up in “ dixies”’ by fatigue parties. 

“ Tot of rum.” 

“To have a peg”’ (i.e., of whisky, formerly of brandy)— 
a common term in an officers’ mess. 

“‘ Quarters,’’ short for Quarter-master-sergeant, as in 
“Here, quarters ’’—used by the private, in answer to his 
name, on “ paying-out ”’ parade. 

“‘ Major,” for Sergeant-major—a polite form of address by 
an N.C.O. 

** Batman.” 

II. Words and phrases that were the common stock of the 
soldier in France :— . 

** You’re for it,” i.e., for the ‘‘ orderly room.” 

“To tick off ’’ (also in its passive form), to reprimand (be 
reprimanded). 

‘“‘ That’s the stuff to give ’em.” 

“ To swing the lead,’’ to malinger, go sick, with the object 
of escaping an irksome duty. 


“Johnny ”’ (a later nickname for Fritz or Jerry over the 
way). 

‘* Fish-tail,’’ a serrated German bomb with a fin-like tail. 

“* Souvenir.”’ 

““V.C.,”’ venereal case (a derisive term, as in ‘‘ Fall in, the 
W.C.5"). 

** Jig a jig,” flirtation. 

“Tray bon.” 


“To have the wind up sky high.” 

“To stick it,” to hold out (usually in the imperative, 
“ Stick it, lads ’’). 

‘In the pink.”’ 

“ Pudding,”’ i.e., our 60-lb. bomb (shaped like a plum 
pudding) with a 15-inch tail, fired from a medium ‘“ Tock 
Emma.” 

“* You'll swing for it,’’ get severely punished. 

‘* To be done in,”’ to get killed. 

‘“ Show ”’ (engagement, trench raid, &c.). 

“‘ Sausage,’’ observation balloon (also ‘‘ maidens’ delight ”’ 
or ‘‘ prayer,” “‘ virgin’s dream ”’ ; cf. French “ réve de vierge ’’). 

“ Rum-jar ”’ or “‘ minnie.” 

“* To frazzle.”’ 

“ To strafe.”’ 

“* To frouze.”’ 

‘“* Chameezle.”’ 

‘* Early morning hate ’’’ (enemy bombardment). 

‘“* Evening hate.” 

“ Circus.” 

“* Joy-stick.”’ 

** Merchant,”’ fellow. 

III. Initials. The following are well known and revive 
past memories :— 

C.T.; A.P.M.; A.M.L.O.; F.0.0.; F.G.C.M.; 1.B.D.; the 
sonorous D.A.D.M.S. and D.A.Q.M.G.; Q., G.,—administra- 
tive branches of the service. 

IV. Mispronunciations of French place-names. Among 
many, perhaps the two best are :— 

‘* Beloo,”’ Bailleul. 

‘‘ Eatapples ’’ and “ Eatables,’’ Etaples. 

V. Things called after the name of the maker : 

“‘ Stokes,” the name of the inventor of the T.M., has, by 
metonymy, come to mean the trench mortar gun itself (so 
“‘ Nissen’ = hut; ‘‘ Armstrong ’”’ = hut). 


Yours truly, 
H. LonspDALe. 


Dawna, The Ridgway, Sutton, Surrey. 
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To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


DeEaR S1r,—The war has resulted in the accretion to the 
soldier’s vocabulary of several words of Arabic origin, ¢., - 

“‘Imshy,” go away (generally corrupted into something 
like “‘ hampshire ’’). 

“‘ Quash,”’ good, pleasant ; from Arabic khwush, the Persian 
form of which produced the old soldier’s “ cushy.” 

““Musquash,”” ‘“‘no bon,” by prefixing the negative maj. 

“‘Quash catear,’”’ very good, 2.¢., khwush kethir. 

“ Bint,” girl. 

A new importation from Hindustani is “ puggle” or 
“* puggled,” denoting insanity—Urdu pag/. The old soldier’s 
term imputing mental instability was “‘ Deolali tap,” deriveq 
from the Hindi word for ‘‘ fever,”’ tap, Deolali being an elevated 
and comparatively cool southern station to which mental 
cases were sent for treatment in the days preceding the 
establishment of Himalayan sanatoria. 

The advent of the Royal Naval Division introduced to the 
Army the sailor’s slang word “ jankers,’’ the equivalent of 
the soldier’s ‘‘ clink,’’ punishment cells; both words are 
perhaps of onomatopeeic origin. 

“Physical jerks’’ dates from war-time, as does also the 
admonition ‘‘ put a jerk in it,’’ which is the equivalent of the 
ante-bellum “jump to it.” 

An expression which, as it is certainly not English, may 
perhaps be admitted to rank as slang, is the horrible solecism 
“‘to be issued with,’’ meaning “ to receive an issue of ”’ pay, 
equipment, etc. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR Harvey, 


To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—The following are a few Army slang terms that have 
occurred to me :— 

““ Uja-ca-piv ”’ and “‘ Doings,’’ practically anything: ‘‘ Pass 
the doings’’; ‘‘ I want some of that uja-ca-piv.”’ 

“ Pozzy,”’ jam, or a gun position. 

“Gippo,”” gravy. 

““ Quarter-bloke,’”’ the quartermaster. 

“Orderly buff,’’ orderly sergeant or corporal. 

“Swinging it down the line,’’ one who has a good job at 
base. 

“ Kip,” bed. 

“The agony column,” battalion H.Q. (which in our case 
included the bugle band). 

“ Jankers,’’ pack-drill. 

‘* Almond rocks,’’ socks. 

“Elephant’s trunk,’’ to be drunk. 

“Monkey nut,” a hut. 

; Yours faithfully, 
J. E. WALKER. 
The Central Library, Tottenham, N. 


To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


DEAR Sir,—In his article on ‘“ Slang in War-Time”’ Dr. 
Baker says: ‘‘‘ High-brow,’ for the superior person, has 
come over during the war.’’ The expression had become 
well-worn long before August, 1914, particularly in articles 
relating to literature and the drama. 

I have not yet met a flying officer who could give me the 
origin of ‘‘ got the wind up,” but I have a theory of my own 
regarding it. In the eighties and early nineties there was a 
popular Christy Minstrel joke concerning the trembling 
nigger who was not frightened: ‘‘It was only the wind 
blowing up his trousers.’’ Therefore, while a nervous flying- 
man might try to give the impression that he was not frightened, 
yet in the eyes of those about him he had certainly ‘‘ got the 
wind up,” etc. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. C. Hanpsy. 

28, Northdale Road, Bradford. 

July 17, 1919. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co. announce that the twenty-fifth 
season of Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall, under the 
conductorship of Sir Henry J. Wood and the management 
of Mr. Robert Newman, will commence on Saturday evening, 
August 16, and be continued nightly for ten weeks until 
October 25. 
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Foreign Literature 


WHETHER ROSTAND HAD 
SOMETHING ABOUT HIM 


Le VoL DE LA MARSEILLAISE. Par Edmond Rostand. (Paris, 
Fasquelle. 3fr. 50.) 

ROSTAND had, as there was never much doubt, 
M some force, or at least some power, whether of 

* the theatre, or of the drama, or of poetry, the 
most analytical had not troubled to decide by analysis. 
The question whether M. Rostand produced any permanent 
work of art cannot even now be seriously entertained ; 
the conviction grows that what was important was not 
any literary perfection, but M. Rostand himself. When 
“Oiseau bleu ’’ appeared, it was nearly enough con- 
temporary with ‘‘ Chantecler” to recall the latter to 
mind. The recollection brought a feeling of reassurance, 
of security; it was enough for Rostand to be present ; 
and later, among unfamiliar and not reassuring figures, 
Claudel or Suarés, it became terrifying that he should be 
absent. 

To review the present book of war verse, the last writings 
of Rostand, would be ungenerous to its author. The 
quality which saved his drama is visible here working in 
a matter which would be likely to render it ridiculous. 
It is too late to subscribe our sympathy to the emotions 
expressed ; it is too soon to regard the book tenderly as a 
keepsake. If wesrespect the memory of Rostand, and 
would feel kindly toward this book, we must extract the 
essence of its merit from the work of earlier years. 

We have heard said of Rostand, ‘‘ rhetorician.”” The 
word is used—it is used a good deal in our time—often 
by people who have not stopped to consider whether 
“rhetoric ’’ is an epithet of praise or reproach, whether it 
is or is not synonymous with bad writing, or whether it 
bears any index of valuation at all. The word means a 
good many things in writing, and in our time mostly 
opprobrious; but among the many meanings that it 
comprehends it is possible that there may be one which 
is a positive virtue, and that this meaning may be applied 
to the rhetoric of Rostand. For the word is one of those 
words which it is part of the business of criticism to 
dissolve, finding a variety of particular meanings, each of 
which is in the end a cluster of particular facts. Instead 
of seeking, therefore, a definition (definition is a labour of 
creation rather than of criticism), we might do better to 
find a ‘‘ rhetorical ’”’ period of a rhetoric similar to Rostand’s, 
within that period to find writers who are rhetorical, and 
to inquire whether there is not some positive virtue in 
their rhetoric which may have a counterpart in the work 
of Rostand. Let us avoid the assumption that rhetoric 
is in the manner only, that it is merely bad writing, and 
endeavour to find a rhetoric of the stuff itself. We may 
distinguish also between rhetoric as the formed style of a 
period, and as the individual habit of a writer. 

The important rhetoric, for my purpose, is the rhetoric 
of content, not the rhetoric of language. The distinction 
becomes evident and evidently capital when we examine 
work of contemporary poets. At the present time there 
1s a visible preference for the ‘‘ conversational,” the style 
of “ direct speech,” opposed to the ‘‘ oratorical ” ; but this 
conversational style may and does become itself a rhetoric, 
In becoming a fixed convention applied to any matter, 
not invariably issuing out of the matter treated but imposed 
upon it. Certain writers have indeed succeeded in obtain- 
ing, at times, the effect of direct or simple speech desired ; 
but the avoidance of the rhetorical expression of older 
writers has become a form, or has separated into a variety 
of forms or rhetorics which impede, as often as they assist, 
the expression of feeling. What is overlooked is the fact 
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that there is no ‘‘ conversational” or other form which 
can be applied indiscriminately ; and that if we are to 
express ourselves, our variety of thoughts and feelings, 
on a variety of subjects with inevitable rightness, we must 
adapt our manner to the moment with infinite variations, 
Examination of the development of Elizabethan drama 
shows this progress in adaptation, a development from 
monotony to variety, a progressive refinement in the 
perception of the variations of feeling and a progressive 
elaboration of the means for expressing these variations. 
This drama is supposed to have grown away from rhetorical 
expression, from the bombast speeches of Kyd and Marlowe 
to the subtle and dispersed utterance of the mature 
Shakespeare and Webster. But this apparent abandon- 
ment or outgrowth of rhetoric is two things: it is partly 
an improvement in language and it is partly progressive 
variation in feeling. There is, of course, a long distance 
between the furibund fluency of old Hieronimo and the 
broken words of Lear. We think of Shakespeare, perhaps, 
as the dramatist of sentences, of ‘‘ Prithee undo this 
button ”’ or “‘ Honest honest Iago’”’; we forget that at 
the proper moments Shakespeare is as rhetorical, but with 
a greater command of language and a greater control of 
the emotion, as Kyd or Marlowe. ‘‘ The Spanish Tragedy ” 
is bombastic because the language is inferior ; ‘‘ Tambur- 
laine” is bombastic because it is monotonous, inflexible 
to the alterations of emotion. Shakespeare when he 
chooses, when the situation requires it, is as “‘ rhetorical ” 
as either Kyd or Marlowe. The moments occur when a 
character in the play sees himself in a dramatic light: 
Othello: And likewise say that at Aleppo once. .... 
Coriolanus : If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there, 
That like an eagle in a dovecote, I 
Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli. .... 
Timon : Come not to me again: but say to Athens, 
Timon has built his everlasting mansion 
Beyond the beachéd verge of the salt flood..... 
and in ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ when the old captain 
is inspired to see Cleopatra in this dramatic light : 
The barge she sat in..... 
Shakespeare made fun of Marston, and Jonson made fun 
of Kyd. But in Marston’s play the words were expressive 
of nothing; and Jonson was criticizing the feeble and 
conceited language, not the emotion, not the “ oratory. 
Jonson is as oratorical himself : 
Dost thou not feel me, Rome, not yet ? lies night 
So heavy on thee, and my shade eo light ¢ 
These references ought to supply some evidence of the 
propriety of Cyrano on Noses. What is very rare in 
modern drama, either verse or prose, is the dramatic sense 
on the part of the characters in the play themselves. We 
are given plays of realism in which the parts are never 
allowed to be consciously dramatic, for fear, perhaps, of 
their appearing less real. But in actual life, or in those 
situations in our actual life which we enjoy consciously 
and keenly, we are, at times, aware of ourselves in this 
way, and these moments are of very great usefulness to 
dramatic verse. The employment of this dramatic self- 
consciousness on the part of the figures in the play 1s an 
important cause of the success, and of the merit, of Rostand 
as a dramatist. It gives his characters a vitality, a gusto 
in living, which is very uncommon on the modern stages 
No doubt they play up to this public réle too steadily ; 
they often fail of any other existence than this in which 
they are aware of their own réle. One is conscious of that 
in the love scenes of Cyrano in the garden, while in ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ the profounder or intenser poet shows his 
lovers melting into incoherent unconsciousness of their 
isolated selves, shows the human soul in the process of 
forgetting itself. Rostand could not do that; but the 
thing he could do he could do very well, and in the peculiar 
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case of Cyrano on Noses the character, the situation, the 
occasion, were perfectly suited and combined. The tirade 
generated by this combination is not only genuinely and 
highly dramatic ; it is possibly poetry also. If a writer 
is incapable of composing such a scene as this, he is probably 
incapable of composing a poetic drama. 


“Cyrano” satisfies, at least as far as scenes like this 
can satisfy, the requirements for poetic drama. Poetic 
drama must take genuine and substantial human emotions, 
such emotions as observation can verify, typical emotions, 
and give them esthetic form; the degree of abstraction 
reached is a question for the method of each writer 
separately. In Shakespeare the esthetic form is determined 
in the unity of the whole, as well as in isolated scenes ; 
it is something to attain this unity, as Rostand does, in 
scenes if not in the whole play. Not only as a dramatist, 
but as a writer of poetic drama, he is superior to Maeter- 
linck, whose drama, in failing to be dramatic, fails also to 
be poetic. Maeterlinck has a literary perception of the 
dramatic, and a literary perception of the poetic, and he 
joins the two components ; but they are not, as sometimes 
in the work of Rostand, fused. His characters take no 
conscious delight in their dramatic-poetic réle—they are 
sentimental ; while Rostand’s characters, enjoying aware- 
ness, are thereby preserved from sentimentality. The 
centre of gravity is in the expression of the emotion, not, 
as with Maeterlinck, in the emotion which cannot be 
expressed. Rostand is not afraid to be “rhetorical,” 
because he believes that emotion can be expressed ; 
unlike many modern writers, who sometimes disingenuously 
hide their emotions behind obscure simplicities, because 
they believe that they will gain in intensity by suppression. 
Perhaps the emotions are not significant enough to endure 
full daylight. Whatever the value of anything Rostand 
had to expose, at least he did not shrink from exposure. 

T. 3. &. 


POUR MARIER COLETTE. Par Jean Nesmy. (Paris, Grasset. 
4 fr. 55)—It is difficult to think of any good book about 
marriage. From Michelet to Miss Stopes, there is something 
wrong with them all; they are unreadable. And perhaps 
it is inevitable, for the writer on marriage must say many 
things that are too obvious and many more that are too 
intimate to be spoken aloud, so that between our yawns 
over the truisms and our blushes we are not left much oppor- 
tunity for appreciation. M. Jean Nesmy’s ‘‘ Pour marier 
Colette ’’ is a series of discourses on the subject of marriage, 
delivered by an old maiden aunt to her youthful and nubile 
nieces. M. Nesmy clothes his homilies in the most literary 
and charming of styles, and the reader is so much absorbed 
in admiring the technical side of the performance that he almost 
forgets that the substance of M. Nesmy’s remarks is, after 
all, a little stale. We wake up every now and then to the 
realization that M. Nesmy has just been telling us that one 
should not marry for good looks alone, that love is more 
important than money, that wives should be good housekeepers. 
It is all wonderfully true, but is it worth saying again, even 
in M. Nesmy’s charming language ? 


THE Senate of London University has instituted a diploma 
for journalism which will be awarded, after examination, to 
persons who have pursued prescribed courses of study within 
the University. The courses—which are divided into two 
sections, of which one is compulsory, and the other offers a 
choice of subjects—will begin in October next. The com- 
pulsory course includes English composition, lectures on the 
general history of science, the history of political ideas, and 
principles of criticism, with practice in their application. 
Students will also choose courses of instruction from among 
the following subjects: English literature, history, modern 
languages, economics, biology, philosophy, psychology. Ex- 
aminations for the diploma will take place once in each 
academic year in July; and the first examination will be 
held in 1921. 
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A HOUSEHOLD 


La Matson A L’ABRI. Par Marcel Martinet. (Paris, Ollendorff. 
4fr. 55.) 

Pes almost imposing, in conception, politically 
and morally sympathetic, ‘‘ La Maison a 1|’Abri” 
is an interesting book. But we should hesitate to 

call it a good book; for when we say that a book is 

““ good ”’ we mean that it is a work of art, and M. Martinet’s 

novel has almost every estimable quality except the 

quality of being that very definite, but indescribable 
thing, a work of art. 

M. Martinet has imposed upon himself the task of 
describing the moral effect of the war upon society---not 
on the comparatively small section of society that does 
the actual fighting, but on the great masses of people 
who stay at home and wait. He takes a single house, 
one of those tall white stone boxes in which, floor above 
floor, the people of Paris live; he takes a single house 
with its inhabitants—professors, clerks, students, artisans, 
cocottes, servants, concierge and all—and shows in what 
way each one of them is affected by the war. It is an epical 
theme, a theme that only an imaginative artist as great as 
Tolstoy could carry out intoa finished, consummated work of 
art. M. Martinet has failed because—we can say it without 
offence—he is not as great as Tolstoy. His conception is 
altogether too large for his powers of execution, for 
M. Martinet is more intellectual than imaginative. He 
evidently finds it easier to deal with ideas than to deal 
with life. In ‘‘La Maison a l’Abri”’.he has made a 
great effort to speak only in terms of life, but in spite 
of the fact that he never actually sets forth in so many 
words the abstract ideas of which his characters are the 
illustration, we are much more conscious of the ideas than 
of the characters. Tolstoy, if he had written this book, 
might have had the same ideas, and would probably have 
been a good deal more anxious than M. Martinet to 
impress them upon his readers. But being Tolstoy and 
the possessor of an intense dramatic imagination, he could 
not, in the process of expounding his ideas, have helped 
creating life ; and his readers would be conscious almost 
exclusively of the life, while the ideas would ‘be as un- 
important as the Spinozan doctrines underlying “ War 
and Peace.” M. Martinet is not sufficiently dowered 
with creative imagination to make his houseful of 
characters live. They are ghosts struggling to enter the 
world of reality, and only succeeding occasionally and 
for a moment in becoming wholly alive. We are made 
to think, as we read his book, much more of M. Martinet’s 
“‘ philosophy’ than of the characters he has created. 
Has the war a point: has it done any good ? or, indeed, 
has evil ever a point ? are the questions which M. Martinet 
asks himself. Does pain uplift and ennoble? and is it 
true that 


Les chants désespérés sont les chants les plus beaux ? 


Or does pain merely destroy, degrade, brutalize the sufferer? 
The pain that enters M. Martinet’s sheltered house during 
the war does not ennoble its inhabitants. The book is a 
history of their several declensions and degradations. 
Each in his own way has grown coarser, has sunk to a lower, 
more bestial level. Has war, one wonders, had the same 
effect on us all ? 
A. i. 


Durinc their present season at the Lyceum Theatre the 
Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company will produce a new one-act 
opera, ‘‘ Pro Patria,’”’ by Mr. Percy Colson. The libretto 
has been adapted by Mr. Alfred Kalisch from Mr. George 
Cornwallis-West’s play of the same name. It deals with an 
incident in Alsace during September, 1914, in which lovers 
and members of the same household are technically enemies, 
as was often the case in those tragic early days of the war. 
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LETTERS OF ANTON TCHEHOV 


Translated by S. KoTELIANSKY and KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
IX. 
ExTRACT FROM A LETTER 70 A. S. SOUVORIN. 
January 7, 1889, Moscow. 


T would give me great pleasure to read a paper before 
| the Literary Society on how the idea entered my head 

to write “Ivanov.” I would make a public confession. 
The bold dream that I cherished was to sum up all that 
had been written hitherto about complaining and gloomy 
characters, and with my “‘ Ivanov ”’ to put an end to them. 
It seemed to me that all Russian writers and playwrights 
feel themselves compelled to describe gloomy characters, 
and that they had all written instinctively without definite 
ideas or a real point of view about the matter. With 
my ‘plot I nearly hit on just that very point, but its 
execution is no damned good. I ought to have waited. 
I am glad that I did not take Grigorovitch’s advice two 
or three years ago and write a novel. I can imagine 
what a lot of good stuff I should have wasted, if I had 
listened to him. He said: ‘‘ Talent and freshness will 
overcome everything.’’ It would have been truer to 
say: talent and freshness can spoil a great deal. Granted 
an abundance of material and talent, a ‘‘ something,” 
no less important, is needed besides. There must be, 
first, a sense of the writer’s confidence ; secondly, a sense 
of personal freedom ; this sense only began to blaze up in 
me lately. I never felt it before ; my frivolity, careless- 
ness and lack of respect for my work were a successful 
substitute. 

What a big man took for granted from nature the 
rank and file buy at the price of their youth. 

Do write a story about a young man, the son of a 
serf, errand-boy, chorister, high-school pupil, student, 
brought up to venerate his superiors, kiss the hands of the 
priests, worship borrowed ideas, who is grateful for each 
bit of bread, flogged often, who runs in the cold and 
mud without goloshes to give lessons, fights, tortures 
animals, loves to dine at the tables of rich relatives, is 
insincere to God and man without needing to be, only 
out of consciousness of his own nullity—do write how that 
young man, drop by drop, squeezes the slave out of 
himself, until, waking one fine morning, he feels that in 
his veins there runs no longer the blood of a slave, but 
real human blood. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER TO V. A. TIHONOV. 
March 7, 1889, Moscow. 


Thanks for your af‘ectionate note and warm sympathy. 
When I was young I knew so little af‘ection that now, being 
grown up, it comes to me as something unusual, a new 
experience. Just for this reason I should like to be tender 
to others, but I cannot ; I have grown hard and indifferent, 
although I realize that it’s quite impossible to get on with 
a brotherhood of writers without kindness. 

Pray God the comedy you are big with will be a success, 
and give you what you desire. The greater success it has, 
the better for our generation. In spite of Wagner [Kot- 
Murlyka] I do not believe that any single one of us will be 
an elephant, or any other beast. I believe that we shall 
succeed as a whole, as a generation, not otherwise. We 
shall be known—not as Tchehov, Korolenko, Tihonov, 
Scheglov, Baranzevitch, Byezhezky—but as the “ eighties ” 
or “ the end of the nineteenth century.” Something like 
a co-operative society. 


To A. S. SouvorIN. 
April 9, ’89, Moscow. 


My Easter greetings to you, Anna Ivanovna, Nastya 
and Boris. I wish you lifelong riches, fame, honour, 
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quiet and happiness. The weather in Moscow is vile: 
mud, cold, rain. The artist [his brother, Nicolay] still 
persists in having a temperature of 101. I go to see him 
twice a day. My mood fits in with the weather. I do 
not work, but I read and pace up and down my room, 
Not that I regret having the time to read. It is pleasanter 
to read than to write. Perhaps if I were to live another 
forty years and during those forty years I read, read, read 
and learned to write well, that is, to say just what I want to 
say, and no more—I would fire off such a big cannon at 
you all that the skies would shake. -But at present I am 
a dwarf like the rest of them. 

My family spring-clean, bake, cook, grind, beat out the 
dust, run up and down the stairs. No end ofa fuss. Iam 
going off to the artist. Keep well. Come, let’s all go to 
the Volga, or to Poltava. 


Your ANTON TCHEHOV. 


To A. N. PLESHTCHEYEV. 
April 9, ’89, Moscow. 

Christ is risen! my dear, beloved Alexey Nicholayevitch. 
My greetings to you and yours. I wish you the best of 
everything, and chiefly—that all the desires of nice people 
should be realized. It is a long while since I last wrote. 
But all this time I have been expecting you to come to 
Moscow. Svobodin [an actor] told me you were coming, 
but you have not come, and so I am deceived. How I 
should enjoy a talk with you! there’s so much to talk 
about. Of late I have been stuffing my head with such 
rigmarole affairs, and there is such a rumpus going on in 
my inside that there’d be material for a hundred conversa- 
tions. I should bore you, tire you out. Have yourather 
felt this—and is that why you did not come ? 

I am practising here. The centre of that unlucky, very 
distasteful and tiresome practice is the sick-bed of my 
artist brother, who is down with abdominal typhus. I 
am a weak creature ; I cannot look circumstances in the 
face, and you must believe me when I tell you that I am 
simply unable to work. These last three weeks I have 
not written a single line, all my subjects are forgotten, and 
I can’t think of a thing which might interest you. I am 
boring beyond words. 

My novel made considerable headway and then ran 
aground. I am dedicating it to you—but I’ve told you 
about that! It is founded on the lives of nice people, 
their faces, deeds, words, thoughts and hopes. My purpose 
is to kill two birds with one stone: to paint a faithful 
picture of life, and, at the same time, to show how far 
removed that life is from the normal. The normal is 
unknown to me, as it is to any one of us. 

{In another letter to Pleshtcheyev, March 7, 1889, Tchehov 
says: ‘‘I am writing some stories. One I sent to Souvorin 
the other day, the other I am working at slowly, polishing it. 
In the summer I mean to sweat at my novel. It is to be 
dedicated to you—so my soul ordaineth. I have never dedi- 
cated any of my published work to you, but in my dreams 
and plans my very best work is yours.’’] 

We all know what a dishonest act is, but what is honour ? 
Nobody knows. I shall stick- to the framework nearest. 
my heart, which has already been used by men stronger 
and wiser than I. That framework is the absolute freedom 
of man, freedom from violence, from prejudice, ignorance, 
the devil, freedom from passions, etc. 

I am sick to death of criticism. When I read a review 
I am seized with a certain horror: are there really so few 
intelligent people on this terrestrial globe that there is no 
one to write a criticism? Monstrously stupid, petty and 
personal even to vulgarity it all is. I begin almost to think 
that the reason we have not any decent criticism is because 
it is not needed, just as fiction (modern, of course) is not 


needed. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


200 RELIGION. 


*Braithwaite (William C.). THE SEcoND PERIOD OF 
QuaKERISM. With introd. by Rufus M. Jones. Mac- 
millan, 1919. 9 in. 715 pp. bibliog. ind., 15/ n. 

289.6 
Review will appear. 


Danby (Herbert), tr. TracTATE SANHEDRIN: MISHNAH 
AND TOSEFTA: the judicial procedure of the Jews, as 
codified towards the end of the second century A.D. 
(‘Translations of Early Documents: series 3, Rabbinic 
Texts’’). S.P.C.K., 1919. 74 in. 148 pp. bibliog. ind., 
6/ n. 296 

It is remarked in the introduction that the Tract Sanhedrin 
has many deficiencies as a source of information in 
regard to the Jewish legislative procedure in the first century ; 
nevertheless, Mr. Danby’s translation possesses considerable 
interest for Biblical students, because of the prominence, in 
the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, of trials before the 

Jewish authorities. Useful footnotes, and an index to 

Biblical quotations, accompany the translation. 


Fullerton (W. Y.). Gop’s Hicu~ Way: old ideals and 

new impulses. Morgan & Scott, 1919. 7} in. 207 pp., 

3/6 n. 204 

To help travellers along life’s dusty way to reach the 

High Way of God ‘‘ among the hills and above the clouds ”’ 

is the aim of these short papers, forty in number. They will 
appeal to many readers. 


The International Review of Missions: vol. 8, no. 31, July. 
Ed. by J. H. Oldham. Milford, 1919. 9} in. 150 pp. 
bibliog. paper, 2/6 n. 266 

In an arresting paper on ‘‘ The Apostolic Gospel,’’ Mr. 

Edwyn Bevan reminds the reader that there are many 

members of the organized religious institutions who do not 

in any real sense share the life which makes the invisible 

Church one, and that there are members of the invisible 

Church who (‘‘ probably to their spiritual loss’’) are not 

attached to a visible Christian community. Other articles 

of interest deal with “ Political Reform and Hinduism ”’ 

(Professor A. G. Hogg), ‘‘ The Survey of Christian Literature 

in China ’”’ (Rev. George A. Clayton), and ‘‘ The Presentation 

of Christianity in Ceylon’’ (Mr. J. Paul S. R. Gibson). Mr. 

Bevan reviews Mr. H. M. Hyndman’s book ‘“‘ The Awakening 

of Asia’; and several other notable items are comprised in 

the number. 


Lees (Harrington Clare). FatLurE AND REcovERY. Morgan 
& Scott, 1919. 7} in. 120 pp., 2/6 n. 204 
Seven lectures given during Lent in the church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, on the invitation of the Edward Stuart Memorial 
Trustees. ‘‘ The Load of Worry,” ‘‘ The Trap of Wealth,” 
“The Loss of Temper,’’ and ‘“‘ The Hunt for Fame” are 
some of the themes chosen by the author, who treats his subjects 
in a practical manner. 


Murray (Andrew). THe SrecreT OF UNITED PRAYER: a 

pocket companion. Morgan & Scott, 1919. 5 by 3 in. 

72 pp. limp cl., 1/4 n.; paper, 1/ n. 248 

Prayers for each day of the month, embodying thoughts 

which occupied the mind of Dr. Murray during his last years. 

These petitions are suitable for persons desiring prayer in 
unison with others. 
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Raeburn (David). THE UsE oF CONFESSION: Is IT op 
OBLIGATION? R. Scott, 1919. 54 in. 30 pp., 1/ ‘2656 
A brief statement of the historical reasons why those 
Christians who accept the consensus of the Eastern ang 
Western Churches as governing their beliefs and practices 
should recognize the obligation of confession to a priest 
before Communion in the case of serious sins. The author 
further maintains that the Church of England cannot de jure, 
and does not de facto, admit the abrogation of this cecumenica] 
rule. 
300 SOCIOLOGY. 


*Swiney (Mrs. Frances). THE ANCIENT Roap ; or the develop- 
ment of the soul. Bell, 1918. 9 in. 515 pp. il, 
12/6 n. 396 

This work is to a large extent an expression of 
transcendental feminism. The eternal creative principle, 
according to the author, is feminine. A main idea running 
through the book is that of the oneness of sex. But the 
soul has masculine and feminine phases, and there are physical, 
psychic, mental, and spiritual bodies. ‘‘ Throughout the 
physical, sensory, mental, and spiritual planes,” declares the 
author, ‘‘ the male is deficient in what the female possesses, 

Capabilities, talents, abilities, aptitudes, both men and 

women share in common inheritance, in varying degrees of 

efficiency and excellence. Genius knows no differentiation 
of sex, only equality of opportunity for individual expression 
is needed. That essential freedom man, in his blindness and 
egotism, has long denied to women.” Man, in fact, con- 
stituted himself the master; and Mrs. Swiney declares that 
“‘ greed and acquisitiveness with untempered lust have been 
the bane of male ascendency.’’ Many readers may consider 
that the author in her elaborate arguments attempts to prove 
too much. The volume embraces a wide range of subjects, 
among them occultism, clairvoyance, pacifism, and anti- 
vivisectionism. The numerous authorities cited include 

Nietzsche, Professor Lombroso, M. Flammarion, Mrs. Besant, 

the Vedas, and Professor Bjerregaard. An index is badly 

needed. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Cushman (R. A.). DEscRIPTIONS OF NEW NORTH AMERICAN 
ICHNEUMON-FLIEs (no. 2284, from the Proceedings of 
the U.S. National Museum, vol. 55). Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1919. 10 in. 27 pp. il. paper. 

595.79 
The author describes a new tribe, two new genera, and 
fourteen new species of ichneumon-flies. 


Dall (William Healey). DerscripTions oF NEW SPECIES 

OF CHITONS FROM THE PaciFic Coast OF AMERICA 

(no. 2283, from the Proceedings of the U.S. National 

Museum, vol. 55). Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 

1919. 10 in. 18 pp. paper. 594.3 

The new species described in this communication by the 

Honorary Curator of Molluscs in the U.S. National Museum 

come from the west coast of America, which is believed by the 
author to be the richest Chiton region in the world. 


Fisher (W. S.). FivE NEw Species oF PTINID BEETLES 
(no. 2271, from the Proceedings of the U.S. National 
Museum, vol. 55). Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1919. 10 in. 5 pp. paper. 595.76 


Gahan (A. B.). NEw REARED ParRAsiTiIC HYMENOPTERA, 
with some notes on Synonymy (no. 2261, from the 
Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum, vol. 55). 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1919. 10 in. 16 pp. il. 
paper. 595.79 

The author describes two genera and twelve species of 

Ichneumonoidea and Chalcidoidea. 


Gahan (A. B.). NoTES ON SOME GENERA AND SPECIES OF 
CHALCID-FLIES BELONGING TO THE APHELININ#, with 
description of a new species (no. 2279, from the Proceed- 
ings of the U.S. National Museum, vol. 55). Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1919. 10 in. 5 pp. il. se 

595.7 
During the observations described some facts were noticed 
which, it is believed, will partially clear up one or two moot 


questions in the classification of the sub-family Aphelinin@. 


Most of the observations deal with the identity of a species 
lately shown to be parasitic on the Hessian fly. 
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Gibson (Edmund H.). HeEMIPTERA COLLECTED BY THE YALE 
DoMINICAN EXPEDITION OF 1913 (no. 2269, from the 
Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum, vol. 55). 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1919. 10 in. 3 pp. 
paper. 595.75 


Describes specimens collected during June, 1913, by Mr. 
H W. Foote. One new species is included, Clovia modesta. 


Hollister (N.). East ArrRicAaN MAMMALS IN THE OS. 
NATIONAL MusEuM: part 2, RopENTIA, LAGOMORPHA, 
AND TUBULIDENTATA (U.S. National Museum, Bulletin 
99). Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1919. 10 in. 
194 pp. 44 pl. maps, ind. 599.3 


The first part of this work, published on Aug. 16, 1918 
treated of the Insectivora, Chiroptera, and Carnivora con- 
tained in the East African collections of the U.S. National 
Museum. The part now issued includes rodents and hares 
and their allies. A third part, to deal with the primates and 
ungulates, it is hoped may complete the series. The plates 
in part 2 are very good. 


Vaughan (Thomas Wayland). THE BroLoGic CHARACTER 
AND GEOLOGIC CORRELATION OF THE SEDIMENTARY 
FORMATIONS OF PANAMA IN THEIR RELATION TO THE 
GroLtocic History OF CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE 
West InpiEs_ (‘Contributions to the Geology and 
Paleontology of the Canal Zone, Panama ’’) (U.S. National 
Museum, Bulletin 103). Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1919. 10 in. 70 pp. 560.986 


Together with an outline of the paleogeography of “‘ Middle 
America,’ and the geological correlation of the formations 
and the distribution of their age-equivalents in Central 
America, the West Indies, and the south-eastern United 
States, the paper comprises biological summaries for each of 
the formations for which the necessary data are available. 
These summaries are based upon the paleontological memoirs 
in this volume. 


Wilson (Charles Branch). A NEw SPECIES OF PARASITIC 
CopEpop; with notes on species already described 
(no. 2274, from the Proceedings of the U.S. National 
Museum, vol. 55). Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1919. 10 in. 4 pp. il. paper. 595.34 


The name given to the new species is Gloiopotes costatus, 
three males and two females of which were obtained in 1917 
by Dr. W. A. Hilton from a “ swordfish ’’ at Catalina Island, 
off the coast of Southern California. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Corbett-Smith (A.). THE PROBLEM OF SEX DISEASES: a 
study in the causes, symptoms, and effects of syphilis 
and gonorrhoea, and the education of the individual 
therein. 2nd edition. Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 1919. 
10 in. 122 pp. ind. paper, 2/6 n. 616.95 


Hawker (H. G.) and Grieve (K. Mackenzie). Our ATLANTIC 
ATTEMPT. Methuen [1919]. 8 in. 128 pp. il. pors., 
3/6 n. 629.17 


The br&ve endeavour of Mr. Hawker and Lieut.-Commander 
Grieve to cross the Atlantic by air, followed by their rescue 
after they had been given up for lost, thrilled the public in a 
remarkable degree ; and this modest account by the aviators 
of their big adventure will be read with the utmost interest, 
as the authoritative record of an exploit which will be accorded 
an abiding place among the most gallant gestes in the history 
of aviation. 


Lumb (N. P. L.). THE URETHROSCOPE IN THE DIAGNOSIS AND 
TREATMENT OF URETHRITIS: a contribution to urethro- 
scopy. Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 1919. 8} in. 63 pp. 


il. (10 plates in colour, 1 fig.) boards, 10/6 n. 616.64 
780 MUSIC. 

The Musical Association. PROCEEDINGS OF THE MUSICAL 

AssociaTION. Forty-Fourth Session, 1917-18. Novello, 

1919. 84 in. 211 pp. il. app. paper, 21/n. 780.6 


See review, p. 662. 
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800 LITERATURE. 


Claudel (Paul), L’Ours ET LA LUNE: farce pour un théatre 
de marionnettes. Paris, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 
1919. 104 in. 74 pp. paper, 5 fr. 25. 842.9 

A prisoner in Germany dreams this fantasy, in which the 

Moon and the Bear, an aviator without feet, and a black 

dwarf take part. 


Mackenna (Robert William). THROUGH A TENT Door. Murray, 
1919. 8 in. 320 pp., 8/- n. 824.9 
Described by the author as peeps at life from a bell-tent, 
these essays and pen-sketches relate to a diversity of themes, 
ranging from ‘‘ Margarine and Café au Lait”’ to “ The Art of 
Letter-Writing ’’ and ‘‘ Anemia: G. O. B.” In the first- 
named essay the reader is pleasantly and unexpectedly intro- 
duced to some of Dr. Mackenna’s favourite books ; the second 
paper deals with the epistolary efforts of soldiers at the front 
and in hospital ; and the third relates to the case of a young 
man who voluntarily parted with some of his blood for the 
sake of a comrade. A suggestive paper is ‘“‘ The Decay of 
Religion,’’ in which the author declares that the cause of 
religion will not recover from the ‘‘ canker that at present is 
gnawing at its heart’’ until the Churches make a “ serious 
and comprehensive attempt to sink their differences . . . and 
get together to work for the end at which they all profess to be 
aiming—although to the man in the street they frequently 
seem to be aiming at each other.” 

When men were dying by hundreds, and being wounded by thou- 
sands .. . a body of educated, intelligent and ordained clergymen 
of one of the largest and most influential Churches in Christendom 
met in solemn conclave. . _ The greater part of one day—it may 
possibly have been two—was occupied with a solemn discussion 
as to whether Charles I should be regarded as a black-letter saint ! 
I do not remember what the finding of the conclave was, but the 
verdict of the man in the trenches was—‘‘ Damn.” 


WINDS OF THE DAWN: some common- 
sense occasional papers for the times. Methuen [1919]. 
63 in. 110 pp. paper, 2/ n. “824.9 
One{of the best of these light papers is ‘“‘ Wanted—A Day in 
Bed,’’ which is a protest against hustling, and against Prus- 
sianism at home. A noteworthy article is ‘‘ Hidden Hands 
and Black Books.’’ Some of the digits of the former, says 
Mr. Oxenham, are greed, dishonesty, and “ O. S.,”’ or “‘ Official 
Stupidity.” The “ Black Book’’ that Mr. Oxenham wants 
compiled for after-war use would contain the names of all to 
whom any such delinquencies can be brought home, as well as 
of bad landlords and land- and house-owners. Readable 
matter and shrewd thoughts abound in ‘“‘ The Way Out,” 
“‘ Profit and Loss,’ ‘“‘ How Britain—plus—saved the World,” 
and other articles. 


Oxenham, (John). 


*Toynbee (Paget), ed. SUPPLEMENT TO THE LETTERS OF 
HoRACE WALPOLE, FOURTH EARL OF OrFoRD. Chrono- 
logically arranged and edited, with notes and indices, 
by Paget Toynbee. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918. 
2 vols. 8 in. 315, 314 pp. il. pors. inds., 17/n. 826.61 

Further letters having come to hand since the publication 
of the last instalment of the late Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s 
edition of the ‘‘ Letters of Horace Walpole,” the present 
editor instituted fresh inquiries, public and private, for 

Walpole letters, with the aim of publishing a Supplement. 

He met with unexpected success ; and the present Supplement 

contains 259 letters (or parts of letters), of which 111 are 

now first printed. Of the 68 correspondents represented, 

30 appear for the first time. These include Dr. Conyers 

Middleton, the Princess Amelia, and John Ratcliffe, the 

book-collector. The first volume covers the period 1725-83, 

the second 1783-96. The book is particularly well produced. 

A review will appear. 


POETRY. 

Brun (Louis), HEBBEL: SA PERSONNALITE ET SON CUVRE 
LYRIQUE. Paris, Alcan, 1919. 9 in. 884 pp. bibliog. 
ind., 16 fr. 50. 831.7 

This very thorough study contains a detailed biography 
of Hebbel and a close analysis of his poems in chronological 
order. The author attempts to determine Hebbel’s absolute 
value as a lyric poet and also his precise position in his period. 

He has succeeded in making his treatment thoroughly 

interesting. The book concludes with a general survey of 
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Hebbel’s work, deducing the guiding lines of his thought 
and analysing his chief technical methods. The work was 
finished in 1914, and has been published without revision. 


*Chamard (Henri), La CHANSON DE ROoLanp. Traduction 
nouvelle d’aprés le manuscrit d’Oxford. Paris, Colin, 1919. 
74 in. 236 pp. lexique-index, paper, 3fr. 60. 841.11 
Although M. Chamard’s metrical and rhymed version of the 
oldest and most famous chanson de geste was composed in the 
first place for the author’s students at Fontenay-aux-Roses, 
this new rendering of the medieval poem will undoubtedly 
appeal to a far wider circle of readers and students, and will be 
welcome on both sides of the Channel. 


*Claudel (Paul). La MerssE LA-BAs. Paris, Nouvelle Revue 

Frangaise, 1919. 104 in. 68 pp., 5 fr. 25. 841.9 

A collection of religious poems in the rhythm of the Church- 

Latin “ proses,’’ which M. Claudel has adopted as his standard 
poetical measure. 


*Colvin (Sir Sidney). Joun Keats: his life and poetry, his 
friends, critics and after-fame. 2nd ed. Macmillan, 
1918. 614 pp. 9 in. il. por. app. ind., 18/ n. 821.78 

See review, p. 648. 


Fordham (M. C.). Some VERsEs. Cambridge, Heffer, 1919. 
9 in. 44 pp. front. boards, 3/ n. 821.9 


Do children ever read ‘‘ children’s ’’ poems ? is the question 
one asks oneself when one comes across a volume like the 
present. If they do read, we doubt very much whether 
they enjoy them. The people who read them with real 
pleasure are the grown-ups who like feeling sentimental 
about children; children naturally do not look upon them- 
selves as sweet, pathetic, enchanting little things, but as 
normal beings unhaloed by romance of any sort. There 
may be plenty of readers for these poems inspired by the 
grown-up emotion towards children ; but they will be grown- 
up readers, not child-readers. 


Hubbard (H. L.). EprpHanies. Cambridge, Heffer, 1919. 
7} in. 28 pp. paper, 2/ n. 821.9 
We remember once seeing a poem by an eminent school- 
master beginning ‘I like to turn the Bible into verse,”’ 
and in his occasional dalliances with the muse, that was 
just what he used to do. He was candid in acknowledging 
what were his poetic methods; but there are many who, 
consciously or unconsciously, write in the same fashion 
without having the frankness to say so. When Mr. Hubbard 
writes lines like these: 
I knew the night had passed, and with the morn 
Had come a joy, and that deep peace 
That passes knowledge, 
we hardly know what to think. The words are so pregnant 
with associations, Biblical and hymnal, that they cannot 
be appreciated or criticized as literature. They are part of 
one’s mental background, to be taken for granted, like ‘‘ God 
save the King”’ and “ Alice in Wonderland.”’ No, we will 
not attempt to criticize this kifd of poetry, except to say 
that we prefer verses written in the author’s own words, 
and not in the language, however beautiful, of seventeenth- 
century prelates. 


Kirchberger (A.). Day-Sprincs: a book of verse and prose. 
Bell, 1919. 7} in. 100 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Natural mysticism, as it might be called on the analogy 
of natural theology, is the burden of the author’s rhapsodies. 
Verse, prose, dramatic dialogue—it is all rhapsody, whether 
the subject be the divine or Tristram and Iseult “In the 
Forest,’’ Mona Lisa and the Sphinx, or the mysteries of being 
and knowledge. The longest piece is a proper Maeterlinckian 
drama, in which Father Time, the Wind, Lightning, 
Thunder, Time’s Children, the Ages, and other mortals, and 
gmmortals, play parts we are not unfamiliar with. 


Sarkar (Benoy Kumar). THE BLiss OF A MOMENT. Boston, 
Mass., Poet Lore Co.[1919]. 74in.96 pp., $1 n. 891.44 


The author is Director of the Panini Academy of Research, 
Allahabad, and has written these poems in English from the 
original Bengali. His English is not idiomatic perhaps, 
but he has fashioned an expressive language of his own which 
is sometimes poetic—and sometimes not; for example: 
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Here on this earth my paradise I find, 

I would not renounce it ever if I could, 

Nor in search of novel worlds that might be 

Would I care to let loose the reins of my mind, 
His philosophy is the worship of energy, unrest, life— 

He is man indeed who ever failure seeks; 

Daily to seize fresh future is his one care, 

To grasp the moon, up into the skies to fly. 


To fail is the nature progressive man’s, 
New hopes live on through despair, doubt, death. 
Scarborough (F. E.). SONNETS AND OTHER Poems. Bell 
1919. 8 in. 138 pp., 4/6 n. 821.9 
Incorporating “‘ Thoughts, Essays, and Lyrics,” published 
in 1917, this volume contains some thirty sonnets, a dozen 
“song lyrics,’”’ and about forty other poems. Mr 
Scarborough’s sonnets ignore the break between octave and 
sestet, and are merely fourteen-lined poems. They are 
rather prosaic, but now and then a fine line occurs, as jn 
** Energy ”’ : 


Return to me, thou swift and subtle fire ! 


The other poems show many a lyrical touch and a command 
of rhythm. But the narrative piece ‘“ Waynflete,” which 
tells, and tells well, a pathetic story of the last Duke of 
Shrewsbury and his Jacobite dealings, is rather a curiosity 
with its unrhythmical lines of prose ending with rhymes that 
the ear never learns to expect. 


Whittier (John Greenleaf). Porms, SELECTED. Preface by 
Rufus M. Jones (‘‘ Westminster Classics’). AtTHENzUy 
Literature Dept. {1919]. 7in.61 pp. paper, 6d. 811.36 

This is a revised edition of ‘‘ Poems for the Inner Life” 

(1909), and contains some of Whittier’s anti-slavery poems 

as well as such as “‘ nourish the inner life of the Seeker after 

Truth.” 

822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare (William). CyMBELINE. Ed. by A. R. Weekes 
(‘‘ Tutorial Shakespeare ’’). Clive (1919). 7 in. 202 pp. 
notes, ind., 2/3 n. 822.33 

The series in which this appears is intended for the upper 
forms in schools, and provides short general introductions, 
besides introductions to the play giving all the essential 
information, together with explanatory notes on the text, 


FICTION. 


Doorly (G. S.).§ THE HANDMAIDEN OF THE Navy. Williams 
& Norgate, 1919. 74 in. 150 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 

The valuable auxiliary services rendered by the mercantile 
marine to the Royal Navy during the late war will stand 
out in bold relief in every complete history of the past five 
years’ struggle for freedom. The vivid and often amusing 
stories in this book faithfully portray various aspects of the 
fine work done by our tramp steamers and similar craft 
at a period when the masters of mercantile vessels and their 
crews were frequently exposed to the gravest dangers. The 
matter-of-fact bravery and other characteristics of these 
unobtrusive and honourable heroes are well depicted by 
Mr. Doorly, in whose pages there is also much about the 
mysteries of zig-zagging, convoys, escorts, mines, and the 
like. ‘‘ The Master of the Collier,’ ‘‘ In Convoy,” “ As the 
Hen gathereth her Chickens,” and ‘“‘ In the Silent Watches” 
are among the best of the stories. 


Kurz (Isolde). TALES oF FLORENCE. Translated from the 
German by Lilian Dundas. Melrose [1919]. 7} in. 
316 pp., 6/- n. 

The volume contains two romances: ‘‘ The Marriage of 
the Dead ’’ and “ Saint Sebastian.’’ The former is laid in 
the time of the plague described by Boccaccio, and the heroine 
is the daughter of Messer Cione degli Amieri, who boasts 
that in his youth he has fought at the side of Dante Alighien. 
The second story, which is longer but less striking, is of the 
period of Lorenzo the Magnificent and Savonarola. 


Pease (Howard). BorpER Guost Storirs. E. Macdonald 
{1919}. 8 in. 303 pp., 7/6 n. 

Evocations of the spirit of place, according to Mr. Pease, 
are these magazine-stories of witches, warlocks, hauntings 
and spectres. There is more melodrama than glamour 
thrill in them, but the local colour is well studied and pic- 
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turesque. Nodoubtthe printer must answer for ‘‘ Credo quia 
impossible ’?: but why is Borcovicus, in the story of Hadrian 
and his Wall, always spelt Boreovicus? And muckle- 
mouthed Meg of Hawick, taken to wife by the Northumbrian 
reiver as alternative to the gallows, would not have described 
a place as “ clean aff the map a’thegither.”’ 


Phillpotts (Eden). Storm In A Teacup. Heinemann, 1919. 
74 in. 309 pp., 7/ n. 

Mr. Phillpotts has composed an agreeable comedy. The 
characters are perhaps rather too much “in character ’’ for 
his comedy to be really excellent, but as the whole interest 
depends on the working-out of the inevitable conclusion we 
are willing to pass crudities in the by-play. But Mr. 
Phillpotts is sufficiently practised a writer to add a second 
thread of interest—the manufacture of hand-made paper. 
This is quite unfair, as it interests some of us in a lively 
manner and has no real bearing on the story. Our lively 
jnterest in the story may therefore be unrepresentative. 


Stumbles (Mrs. A.). THE WHITE Ants: a story of South 
African life. Heath Cranton [1919]. 74 in. 263 pp., 
6/ n. 

The author explains in an introductory note that she has 
endeavoured to present ‘‘ a faithful picture of South African 
domestic life.”” The setting of the tale is mainly at Grafton, 
Cape Colony. The heroine’s uncle is accused of the crime of 
“ 1.D.B.’’—illicit diamond buying. The story bears marks 
of inexperience, but it no doubt conveys an idea of life as 
it is, or was a few years back, in the great South African 
dependency. 


Thorne (Guy). HARDER THAN STEEL. Werner Laurie [1919]. 
74 in. 217 pp., 6/ n. 

An insane peer, with a castle in Wales, believes that his 
ancestors were injured by the knights of King John, who 
had granted a charter to the city of Liverpool. In belated 
revenge, he has had constructed in the courtyard of his 
castle a sort of ‘‘ Big Bertha,’’ which can send enormous 
shells a distance of over sixty miles, and is to be used for 
the destruction of the city. The gun is made by a secret 
process so that it is ‘“‘ harder than steel.” The story is well 
told, and grips the reader’s attention. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, 4&c. 


British School of Athens. THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL OF ATHENS, no. 22: sessions 1916-17, 1917-18. 
(For the Subscribers) Macmillan [1919]. 104 in. 280 pp. 
il. maps. ind. boards. 913.38 


See review, p. 651. 


Franck (Lena M.). WoRKING MY WAY AROUND THE WORLD. 
Rewritten by Lena M. Franck from Harry A. Franck’s 
“Vagabond Journey around the World.” Allen & Unwin 
[1919]. 8 in. 351 pp. il. por. maps, 6/6 n. 914-915 

A readable account of a prodigious pedestrian tour. Among 
the countries visited were Holland, France, Germany, Italy, 

Palestine, India and Japan. Some of the illustrations are 

nteresting. 


‘India. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF INDIA, EASTERN CIRCLE, FOR 1917-18. Patna, Supt. 
Govt. Printing, Bihar and Orissa, 1918. 13 in. 67 pp. 
apps. paper, 1/ 913.54 

The most interesting part of the report relates to the 
excavations at Nalanda, which have yielded some valuable 
and striking results—architectural, sculptural, and the like. 


India. ANNUAL PRoGRESS REPORT OF THE ARCHOLOGICAL 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT, SOUTHERN CIRCLE, MADRAS, 
FOR THE YEAR 1917-18. Madras, Supt. Govt. Press, 1918. 
13} in. 38 pp. 19 pl. paper, 1/ 913.54 

The principal feature of the report is a long description of 
the Mallikarjuna or Siva temple at Srisailam, which is 
freely illustrated with plates. There is a briefer account 
of the temple at Chezarla, in the Guntur district. 
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*Wieder (F. C.), ed. Tue Dutcu Discovery anD MAPPING 
OF SPITSBERGEN (1596-1829). Edited, by order of the 
Netherland Minister of Foreign Affairs, by Dr. F. C. 
Wieder, Amsterdam, Netherland Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and Royal Dutch Geographical Society, 1919. 
14 in. by 124 in. 124 pp., 45 pl. paper. 919.8 


The discovery of a set of till now unknown or unobserved 
maps has led the author to the conclusion not only that 
Spitsbergen was discovered by Dutch navigators, but that 
the further development of the knowledge of the group has 
been due to the continuous activity of Dutch explorers, who 
were the first to visit the different bays and shores, on the 
east side as well as on the west. From the discovery in 1596 
to the end of the historical period all the maps of Spitsbergen 
are either Dutch, or, if of other origin, betray the influence 
of the Dutch cartographers. In support of this contention 
many documents are given in the original and in translation, 
and the numerous plates consist of reproductions of maps 
made at different periods. The volume is extremely well 
produced. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 
Bismarck. 
Lacom-Gazet (G.).. Bismarck. Tr. from the French by 
M. Harriet M. Capes. Melrose [1919]. 8 in. 242 pp., 
3/6 n. 920 


Written from the point of view of an enemy, critical and 
sometimes abusive, this is nevertheless a very able study’ of 
Bismarck and the politics of which he was the mainspring. 
In spite of his bitterness, the author cannot help leaving the 
impression of a great man and evena hero. M. Lacom-Gazet 
will have nothing to say to the theories that Bismarck was 
not in favour of annexing Alsace-Lorraine, though the great 
statesman’s ambitions obviously ended with the creation 
of a strong and united Germany. 


*Fletcher (C. R. L.), Walker (Emery), and Bell (C. F.). 
HIsTORICAL PorTRAITS, 1700-1850: the lives by C. R. L. 
Fletcher, the portraits by Emery Walker, with an intro- 
duction by C. F. Bell. Part 2 (vol, 4 of the series). 
1800-1850. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919. 104 in. 
340 pp. il., 12/6 n. 920 


The second part of this fine work includes portraits of 
Nelson and the Iron Duke, Sir John Moore, Sir Thomas Picton, 
William Blake, Elizabeth Fry, Captain Marryat, Reginald 
Heber, Cobbett, Sheridan, Sir Francis Burdett, Bentham, 
Charles and Mary Lamb, and Queen Caroline of Brunswick, 
Consort of George IV. 


Hopkins (Evan Henry). 
A Standard Bearer of Faith and Holiness: reminiscences of 
Evan H. Hopkins. Morgan & Scott, 1919. 74 in. 
48 pp. por. paper, 1/3 n. 920 
Numerous past and present inhabitants of Richmond, 
Surrey, must recall the prolonged ministry of Mr. Evan 
Hopkins at Holy Trinity Church. Subsequently he was 
equally successful at St. Luke’s Church, South Kensington ; 
and a wide circle will remember his work and teachings at 
the Keswick Conventions, where for nearly forty years his 
personality was prominent and forceful. Many people 
undoubtedly were greatly influenced by this fine-spirited 

Evangelical clergyman. 


Moulton (James Hope). By his brother. With a foreword 
by Bishop Ryle, Dean of Westminster. Epworth Press, 
J. Alfred Sharp [1919]. 8 in. 200 pp. por., 5/n. 920 


The lives of scholars are frequently uneventful: hence, 
doubtless, the brevity and slightness of this appreciative 
memoir of Dr. Moulton, whose greatest adventure was the 
last sad one, in 1917, on the homeward passage of the “‘ City 
of Paris.” James Hope Moulton, son of the distinguished 
Headmaster of the Leys School; Scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge; tutor at Didsbury College; and Greenwood 
Professor of Hellenistic Greek and Indo-European Philology 
at Manchester University, had a European reputation as 
an authority upon New Testament Greek ; and he possessed 
the rare faculty of being able to set forth the results of his 
life-work in a bright and attractive form. Prof. Moulton 
was a keen student of comparative religions ; he was specially 
interested in Zoroastrianism, and labour in the field of foreign 
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missions appealed to him strongly. Some of his last thoughts 
were on the subject of Free Church Union. He possessed a 
genius for friendship, and his loss will long be deeply felt 
by all with whom he was in personal touch, as well as by 
the greater world of those who received inspiration from 
his philological and other writings. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Aland Islands. La QuEsTION DES ILEsS D’ALAND: Quelques 
données présentées 4 la Conférence de la paix par les 
délégués de Suéde. Paris [?], Imprimerie Lahure. 10 in. 
24 pp. map 947-1 


A pamphlet, furnished with an excellent large scale map, 
setting forth the reasons why the Aland Islands should go 
to Sweden rather than Finland. 


Greece. THE VINDICATION OF GREEK NATIONAL POLICY, 
1912-17: a report of speeches delivered in the Greek 
Chamber, August 23 to 26, 1917, by Mr. E. Venizelos 
and others, with an introduction by J. Gennadius, Greek 
Minister at the Court of St. James, Allen & Unwin, 
1918. 8} in. 224 pp. paper, 2/- n. 949.506 


A report of the eloquent speeches delivered by Messrs. 
Venizelos, G. Kafantares, N. Polites, and E. Répoules during 
the great debate in the Greek Chamber in August, 1917. 


lorga (N.). HisToIRE DES ROUMAINS DE LA PENINSULE DES 
Batcans: Albanie, Macédoine, Epire, Thessalie, etc. 
(‘‘ Publications de l'Institut pour l’Etude de 1’Europe 
Sud-Orientale ’’). Bucarest, Société des Macédo- 
Roumains de Bucarest, 1919. 8 in. 67 pp. il. paper, 
4fr. 949.5 
Professor Iorga, of the University of Bucharest, in this 
pamphlet luminously reviews the history and discusses the 
future of the races of Latin and partly Latin origin who 
inhabit the towns of Albania, Macedonia, and the neighbouring 
regions. 


The Scottish Historical Review, no. 64, July. Glasgow, 
MacLehose, 1919. 10} in. 95 pp. paper, 4/ n. 905 


In ‘‘ John of Swinton,” Capt. G. S. C. Swinton writes upon 
‘‘a border fighter of the Middle Ages’”’ who figures in the 
history of John of Gaunt and may be alluded to by Froissart. 
In an interesting study of the Highland emigration of 1770, 
Miss Margaret I. Adam brings forward evidence that the 
main cause was not the union of farms for sheep, which 
brought about the exodus of twenty years later, but 
redundancy of the population. Incidentally, she is severe 
upon the tacksman system, by which the sons of chiefs held 
long tacks or leases and sweated their tenants. ‘‘ Lord 
Guthrie and the Covenanters,’’ by D. Hay Fleming; ‘‘ The 
Seaforth Highlanders, 1914-16,” by H. H. E. Craster; and 
‘“‘ Gibraltar in 1727,’’ by Professor R. K. Hannay, are the 
remaining papers, which are followed by reviews of recent 
books. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


*Bingham (Barry). FALKLANDS, JUTLAND, AND THE BIGHT. 
Murray, 1919. 74 in. 155 pp. il. 6/ n. 940.9 


These clear and stirring accounts of the three historic 
engagements are by Commander the Hon. Edward B. S. 
Bingham, V.C., of H.M.S. “‘ Nestor,’’ who was the leader 
of one of the most dashing attacks in the course of the Battle 
of Jutland. ‘‘ Nestor’’ was sunk, and Commander Bingham 
was picked up by the German destroyer S.16, to spend 
twenty-three months in Germany as a prisoner of war. The 
author also actively participated in the battle of the Bight of 
Heligoland and the battle of the Falkland Islands. 


*Buchanan (Angus). THREE YEARS OF WAR IN East Aprica. 
Murray, 1919. 9 in. 268 pp. il. maps, ind., 12/n. 940.9 


One gets some inkling of what the East African campaign 
must have been like from the remark, quoted by Lord Cran- 
worth, of an English soldier who took part in it: ‘I wish 
I was in France! There one lives like a gentleman and dies 
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like a man; here one lives like a pig and dies like a dog” 
A place compared with which France seems a paradise myst 
surely be somewhere below the Seventh Circle. Captain 
Buchanan says little about the sufferings of the troops jin 
the campaign, but from the little he does say one can imagine 
faintly, the hardships of fighting in a country of swam 

and fever, of tropical heat and tropical rain and tropical 
insects—a country where there were not only Germans, byt 
lions and rhinoceroses lurking in the jungle. Captain Buch. 
anan’s book is a fascinating account of this grim, fantastic 
improbable campaign. 


*Documents and Statements relating to Peace Proposals ang 


War Aims (December, 1916—November, 1918). With 
an introduction by G. Lowes Dickinson. Allen & Unwin, 
1919. 94 in. 292 pp., 8/6 n. 940.9 


The object of this book is to preserve a record of the aims 
of the belligerent Powers, as set forth by the several Govern- 
ments during the late war. Mr. Dickinson suggests that 
the documents and speeches, in the probable absence of 
any Official edition, might be ‘‘ buried and lost in the files 
of newspapers.’’ In the introductory commentary it is said, 
with reference to the question of Alsace-Lorraine, that some 
of the documents and rumours cited suggest that in the ° 
summer of 1917 the German statesmen were ready to abandon 
Alsace-Lorraine. But the failure of the conversations 
‘‘ hardened their hearts,’’ and subsequently 
they stated again and again that there could be no question fn 
giving up German territory. On the other hand, French statesmeo 
made it equally clear that the recovery of the provinces was an 
essential war aim of France. So that, on that showing, the war 
would have continued indefinitely for these two provinces (whose 
total population is but a small fraction of the numbers killed in 
the war), even if every other issue in dispute could have been 
compromised. 


Domelier (Henri), Au G. Q. G. ALLEMAND. Paris, la 
Renaissance du Livre, 1919. 74 in. 406 pp. paper, 6 fr, 
940.9 


M. Henri Domelier remained at Charleville during the whole 
of the German occupation, and in this book he puts down 
the chief things he saw and heard during those years. His 
experiences are grouped into four sections: Le Kaiser, Le 
Kronprinz, G. Q. G. et Police Société, L’infame “ Gazette 
des Ardennes.’’ The book is highly interesting, although 
there are occasional traces, naturally enough, of a desire to 
strain unfavourable interpretations. M. Maurice _ Barrés 
writes a vigorous preface in the style with which his war- 
writings have made us familiar. 


A Last Diary of the Great War. By Saml. Pepys, Junr., 
sometime of Magdalene College in Cambridge and of 
his Majesty’s Navy Office; with effigies by John Kettel- 
well. Lane, 1919. 8 in. 315 pp. il., 6/ n. 940.9 

This, the third and last instalment of what is perhaps 
the longest parody on record, brings the account of the war 

.and the doings in Parliament and about town through the 
two years preceding the Armistice. The modern diarist 
has assimilated not only the style but the mental attitude 
of Pepys, and gives us the impression of seeing real life— 
big things and little in right perspective—through his seven- 
teenth-century spectacles. 


Marcosson (Isaac F.). S.O.S., AMERICA’S MIRACLE IN FRANCE. 
New York, Lane, 1919. 8 in. 346 pp. pors., 7/6 n. 940.9 


After publishing a similar work on British supply and 
transport during the war, Mr. Marcosson was given facilities 
to write this account of the American ‘“ Service of Supply” 
in France. It is a graphic record of efficient organization, 
indefatigable hustle and heroic exertions in the face of 
enormous difficulties, humour and good temper that never 
failed. ‘‘ The Salvage of War, American Stamp, like the 
Business of War, American Brand, is a many-sided demonstra- 
tion of Yankee originality and application.’’ The pen- 
portraits of generals and other officers are supplemented by 
good photographs. 
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